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Congress heads toward adjourn- 
ment. . strained relations... 
the President’s prediction . . . em- 
ployers get a break. 


PORTS 
“OF WAR MATERIALS FROM U.S. 
“ANCREASE 90% 


x (ONGRESS is set to go home. Probable 
date: August 5. 
Plans are strictly limited in scope. Neu- 
trality law change is dead for this session. 
All “must’ ’ legislatron, is out of the way but 
lending-for-recovery. 
Prospect is that this program will be modi- 
ced and enacted. Principal effect: To bols- 
ter the present volume of Government spend- 
ing and lending. 
* * 
Relations between the President and Con- 
gress are increasingly strained. Result will be 
that the 1940: session—barring war—is likely 
to be short and unproductive. 
Important is the long-expected developing 937 isk 
of a working arrangement between the con- 
servative Democrats and Republicans in the ue 
First effects of the, combination: q 
. 1, An investigation is ordered for the Na- a 4, 3 ag 
tional: Labor Relations Board with probable 1,0 8 ke 
vital effect on demand for amendment of the 
| Labor Relations Act. 
| 2, Political activity of Government ofh- pe ta 
tials will be strictly: Jimited—unless. Mr. 
Roosevelt vetoes the Hatch bill. Importance: 
Involved is a struggle for power in the 1940 Bia. 
party conventions. 
Chance of smoothing ruffled fealings.j in the | | 
White House and in Congress is slim. 1939, Tue UNrrsp States News PUBLISHING CORFORATION. 
President's gloomy. view of the business U. Si A "Ws S t h EF th \W ld TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE ee 
future is not shared by his own advisers, S$ a re O se or eG O r 3 
Reference Senate refusal to, amend neu- | 
trality law as kifling off a nice little business - | lhe Mar G of the News 
boom is set down as a result of piqte; not of | A T de Me | di t : a 
any information given by Government econo- a r S r a e a oO Nn U 1 
mists. 
Fact is that experts” view—a consensus of MERICA’S export trade for the past three * of gasoline, automobiles, radio apparatus, ag- % -our exports so far this year and 14 per cent in Seach WP A lls d : a , 
opinion of Government appraisers—is mod- years, largely because of sales of war’ma- | ricultural implements, copper and‘steel products * the value of exports is attributed primarily to CCAS UP... FOS GOWN... cr, 
erately optimistic for the remainder of the terials and materials useful for rearmament, | were:larger than in May a year ago. . reductions in shipments of feed grains and raw Labor Board probe ordered . . : neu- Pe, 
year, berring war in Europe. has been one of the brightest spots in the na- In considering the figures on exports, foreign | cotton and to reductions in prices. trality on the shelf. ie ad 
These appraisers fail to see how the.exist- tion’s economic picture. -\ -trade experts point out, it must be realized that } Another illustration of what the war orders } i : be 
ing neutrality law could seriously affect busi- The reason for the comparatively good busi- | often other products than the actual “war ma-.| has meant to business in this country may be he 
ness plans. Reason: The.automatic embargo ness. enjoyed by this country’s exporters of | terials” play an important part in preparing a given by comparing exports with imports. AS stock prices rocketed to new highs 
provisions of the act affect only arms, ammu- war materials, as is shown in the pictogram | nation for war. - Armament preparations nowa- For the first five months of this year, exports WPA officials prepared during the anil , 
: nition and munitions of war—principally air- above, is to be found in the frantic rearma- days include laying in a. of foodstuffs, have been about one-seventh greater as com- te taban coli wile Ge dee om ie 8 
planes. ment programs of Europe and the demand for | textiles, minerals! other | pared with the 1923-25 average than imports lying 
Most :mportant from a business outlook supplies arising out of the wars in Spain and.| products in addition to actual mptements of | have been. For the year 1938 the value of |§ . Oo. wilt snathdits im lamina 
a viewpoint is the fact that inventories have China. war such as military planes and machine guns. . exports was only 8 per cent less than in 1937 | il cai Ral all ponnee iia 
as: been worked down as Consumption has outrun The United States, as the world’s: greatest EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURERS hg oy ports were a third less in value than nected, Congress decided relief and politics 
The volume of. finished manufactures This comparatively small reduction in ex- definitely are not, and passed the Hatch bill. 
ported in the first five months of this year ports last year compares, too, with a reduc- P bs 7 
are setting the industrial production index tories. The United States, as the world’s great- equivarent ‘ to. fhe. quan ity -exported in the on " cataract the use of official influence to nominate or 
corresponding period 6f 1938 which set ithe ing output for the nation. 
at under 98 for July with 103 to 105 looked est raw materials nation, readily can fill orders high the United fied & Winx 
for by November. for products needed in rearmament programs-or.., 28h mark for the recovery perio xports ve tae l ates, already the okt Hanne, 
to replace domestic supplies used in rearma- | © ‘Setidinmanufactures were less than 1 per | world’s largest exporter, is gaining an even - 
The House took another dig at adminis- 
* ment. cent smaller in Gtantity. larger proportion of export trade. g 


| Ahead is a strong attack on existing labor 
aws, 

Potthe -oming House committee investiga- 
tion of the Labor Relations Board will be in 


the hands of the Board’s critics; not its 
friends, 


Will furs 
ill further slow up work. Court decisions 


: late, too, have been showing a trend more 


SALES OF WAR MATERIALS | 
The pictogram represents the increase in 
exports of aircraft and aviation materials, 
trucks and buses, metal-working machinery, 
copper, iron and steel semi-manufactured prod- 


to show the effect of preparedness demands, 


The decline of 7 per cent i in | totat quantity of 
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Newsqrams 


News-lines Around the World.... 9 


But ‘the present dislocations of the world 


have -some detrimental effects. 


As a result of Germany’s seizure of Czecho- 
slovakia, American exporters have lost much 
of their old trade with that area: Germany, with 


only a-small supply of exchange, is forced to 


Since exports have to be paid for either in 
goods, in services or in gold, the failure of our 


trative conduct when it voted to investigate 
the National Labor Relations Board, charged 
with administering the Wagner Act. A 
House group also turned the heat on the 
Wage-Hour Law by backing proposals to 
modify it drastically. 


an election was ordered even though only 


er 


‘perience Meanwhile, Wage-Hour Administrator An- 
Objective: To f ucts, including scrap iron; firearms and am- rely on barter deals and American experience , g : ti 
amendments to the law in 1940 that will re- munition, and petroleum products during the with such deals has been unsatisfactory. drews 
al Board power and restore to employers three-year period ended June 30 (June | Five Questions for NLRB 2 | OUR UNBALANCED TRADE 
a the disciplinary power formerly en- with the preceding three- More Troubles for the WPA. 
them. veer 35 | | can goods further throws our trade out of 
Pact is that the NLRB already is in a ste” Cotton is not included in the shown | | The Newest Code--”Clean Politics” 3 of BALM FOR EMPLOYERS 
: ene member William Leiserson [| JP’ 2 aceon wtp agen of substitute | Pro and Con of National Issues.. 4 | | imports or “favorable balance of trade” was Labor Board’ decisions indicated a ten- . 
“ses for changes. A House investigation 1,133 million dollars, the largest since 1921. d t 

terial and American sales of cotton have failed | The Wage-Hour Law Tangle.... 9 ency to mollity employers. In one plant 


b one union sought representation and had sub- 
orable to employers. largely because of eno er rac — The Voice of Congress......... 10 imports to come up to exports has meant fur- mitted proof that jt represented a majority. 
oe | While these materials which are especially | Behind the Neutrality Deadlock 10 ther additions to our huge gold stores and has In the past, such proof would have convinced 
useful for war purposes. showed a total export | | : as been an important factor in increasing them ith 
As Congress heads down the home stretch: lue of 2481 million dollars d th t What's Ahead for Business...... 12 m9 . mane See 
Lending-spendi ; di value of 2,481 million dollars during the pas | above 16 billion dollars. Organized labor—or the CIO branch 
- “i, oo ing will be accepted - mo i. three years, or a gain of 90 per cent as com- The ABC of Lending-Spending... 13 If a major war should break out, the expecta- thereof—also opposed the packing industry 
RFC wis n even chance exists that the pared with the export value of 1,299 million tion is that our trade would become still more 


‘{ be authorized to insure bank loans 

to business men, 

Act amendment is a bare 

2d Administration really wants to ex 
Pt white collar workers in the interest of 

*nforcement. 


tailroad aid legislation on any broad scale 
very unlikely, 


Sen alsh- Healey act amendment, passed by 
ate, will not get through the House. 


Vv 


dollars for such materials during the preceding 
three years, the value of all our exports for 
the same comparative periods showed a gain 
of only 40 per cent, or only about half as much. 

And there still are few signs of a slackening 
in the rush of orders caused by the war fever 
which is extending around the globe. Exports 
of airplanes and airplane parts, for example, 


are estimated at a total for this year about 


two-thirds greater than in 1938. 

Exports of metal-working machinery, air- 
craft, rubber manufactures and certain chemi- 
cals, as well as exports of textile manufactures 
and meat products were larger for the first 


_ five months of this year than during the com- 


parative period of 1938. In May, the latest 


Also In This Issue 
Question of the Week: | 
| How to Divide Pensions 
| For the Needy Aged? ... 6 
| U. S. Aviation Grows Up: | 
By Col. Edgar S. Gorrell....6 | 
| “Third Term Tradition’: 
An American Fantasy? 
By Herman Limberg....... 8 


lop-sided in the materials useful for war. Then 
the country would have to face in deadly 
earnest the questions of neutrality and whether 
by our exports we should assist Great Britain 
and France and their allies—assuming those 
countries should be involved—or whether we 
should rigidly embargo certain types of sup- 
plies. 


If, on the other hand, the war fever should 


subside, our country’s export business might 
drop. An index of what that reduction in trade 
might mean is provided by the import trade 
of last year and for the first half of this year. 

Rut whichever way the dice of fortune fall, 
this country’s huge resources and trade policies 
are bound to have an important part in the 


by threatening to tieup Armour Company 
operations with a nation-wide strike. Nub 
of the dispute was whether Armour should 
negotiate a national CIO contract, but mix- 
ing into it was the old CIO-AFL rivalry. 
The whole thing is likely to fall into the lap 
of the Labor Board. 

Senate enthusiasm for the Administration 
lending bill cooled and the Senate Banking 
Committee cut the program to 2.49 billion, 
The bill was given a legislative right of way. 

No White House reaction to this proposal 
was voiced, but from Hyde Park came a 
presidential statement that Senate refusal 
to revise the neutrality law had nipped a 
business boomlet in the bud. 


£30 62 + month for which figures are available, exports | i | outcome. [Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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News 
within the 


News 


O less a person than Mr. Roosevelt 

believes that when the Senate killed 
chances for any action on the neutrality 
law at this session the second barrel 
also killed off a nice little budding busi- 
ness boom. 

The Chief Executive’s Loyal Opposi- 
tion in the Senate might find such a 
belief debatable, but our statisticians 
and foreign trade experts have proved 
in the Page 1 Pictogram and article that 
the United States export sales of ma- 
terials needed for war purposes have 
been soaring in the past three years. 
... This in spite of any and all attempts 
to put checks on sales of such materials 
and constant controversies over neu- 
trality legislation. 


* 


There was no “White House Spokes- 
man” to report just what went on at 
that important Presidential conference 
last week when the neutrality legisla- 
tion was put to sleep. Of course, our 
foreign affairs experts had heard the 
usual rumors about heated exchanges 
between the conferees. They had heard 
that Senator Borah had challenged the 
authenticity of secret information 
gathered by administration agents 
abroad and doubted quite openly—some 
said heatedly—that their stark picture 
of coming events in Europe had not been 
overdrawn. . . . But later it was ex- 
plained that the so-called argument was 
merely one of “precise, parliamentary 
language.” 

All of which leads up to the fact that 
on Page 10 there is presented the real 
story of what transpired on the neu- 
trality battlefront the past week and its 


meaning for the future. 
* * 


There’s no dearth of employer-labor 
news these days, and even bigger news 
is being brewed for the future. Our la- 
bor experts were kept busy on many 

fronts. 

First, they report that the coming 
House investigation of the procedure 
and impartiality of the National Labor 
Relations Board will be an up-and-at-’em 
affair with no holds barred. They list 
five great big American question marks 
which they believe the House committee 
will ask the Board to answer, and in the 
last column of this page tell you what 
they are. 


* * 


Then, on Page 3, our writers turn in 
a rather pessimistic appraisal of the 
future chances of WPA workers, and 
back up with plenty of figures their 
statement that the troubles of WPA 
have just started. Here’s the inside 
story of the coming “payless vacations” 
for skilled and unskilled workers whose 
families have existed on relief checks 
for 18 months or more ... of what’s to 
become of these families ... and of 
what’s ahead of WPA in its herculean 
task of attempting to narrow wage 
differentials between Northern and 
Southern workers. 


* * 


The famous Hatch bill—to “sterilize 
solitics” has been laid on the Presi- 
dent’s doorstep, and—if the President 
doesn’t veto it—many a headache is 
spelled for Federal office holders and 
political managers. 7 

It will seem strange to witness the 
spectacle of our 1940 political conven- 
tion halls with large gaps in the ranks 
of delegates formerly filled by such Fed- 
eral officials as U. S. attorneys, U. S. 
marshals, and even collectors of internal 
revenue, pledged to shout for their side. 

In the Newsgram on Page 3 our politi- 
cal experts, after conferences with the 
bill’s sponsors on Capitol Hill, tell you 
exactly what the bill does, who is ex- 
empt, and what political activities on 
the part of Federal office holders are 
designated as “crimes.” 


* * 


Important changes in the Federal 
Social Security System are just ahead, 
particularly concerning the Federal and 
State contributions for the care of our 
aged indigent. These changes are so 
all-important that we asked State of- 
ficials who are responsible for the op- 
eration of their old-age assistance pro- 
grams what they would mean to their 
States. Many answers were -received 
and the new program is discussed most 
intelligently in “The Question of the 
Week,” on Page 6. 


E. WortH HIGcIns, 
Managing Editor. 


© 
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Neutrality and Business ... Curbing Officials’ Politics..: 


Split Over Lending?... Warning Against Strikes 


Word comes that some of the 
President’s most intimate ad- 
visers were surprised and some- 
what astounded Mr. Roose- 
velt’s assertion that Senate 
neutrality action had killed a 
budding business boom. Fact is 
that they discount a boom but 
also discount effect of Senate 
action on industry. 


x * 


The personal influence of Vice 
President Garner is privately 
credited by leaders in Congress 
with bringing about enactment 
of the Hatch bill to limit poli- 
tical activity on the part of Gov- 
ernment officials. Conservative 
Democrats will be strengthened 
in 1940 if office holders cannot 
take a hand in party conventions. 


Reports are going the inside 
rounds that the President has 


tipped John L. Lewis to a White 
House conclusion that the coun- 


try is hardly in a mood for large- 


scale strikes at this time. 


From White House headquarters 
comes a plan for old-age pen- 
sions to the nation’s indigent 
aged that seriously upset a 
Treasury conference. The idea 
is to pay pensions of from $15 
to $25 to single persons and $25 
to $40 to couples who are in- 


‘digent and who reach the age of 


> 


60. After an argument, the plan 
was stored away for future ref- 
erence. 


Rumors are appearing in very 
well informed quarters that Jesse 
Jones has been giving serious 
consideration to leaving Gov- 
ernment service owing to differ- 
ences over Government lending 
policies. Word now is that the 
new Federal Loan Administrator 
is prepared to stay on condition 


he has a rather free hand in 


guiding policy. 


Confidential figures used by Gov- 
ernment economists show that 
“pump priming” reached a peak 
in May and early in June. This 
means that the excess of govern- 
mental outgo over income will 
decrease during the rest of this 
year, explains the emphasis be- 
ing placed on the new lending 
program as a means of siphoning 
investment funds out during 
1940. 


Evidences of collusion in some 
instances between building 
trades unions and cogfractors as 
well as other building industry 
interests are expected to come 
out of the present Justice De- 
partment inquiry into the con- 
struction business. The inquiry 
thus is expected to throw light 


+ 


on undesirable labor practices 
and also to publicize the doc- 
trine of high annual wages rather 
than highly hourly wages and 
partial unemployment. 


Although they aroused com- 
paratively little attention, the 
amendments to the Walsh- 
Healey Act passed last week by 
the Senate are being stressed. by 
labor advisers of the Adminis- 
tration. Approval of the amend- 
ments by the House would stop 
up what has been a gaping hole 
in the wall to maintain labor 
standards, particularly in high- 
wage industries which relatively 
are little affected by the mini- 
mum wage provisions and hour 
restrictions of the Wage and 
Hour Law. 


House and Senate labor blocs are 
reported to be working on a deal 
whereby the House will approve 
tighter wage and hour restric- 
tions on Government contracts, 
proposed in Senate amendments 
to the Walsh-Healy Act. In re- 
turn, the Senate will accept some 
House amendments to the Wage 
and Hour Act. 


Strategy in the campaign to in- 
crease old-age benefits, insiders 
say, was bungled somewhat by 
Senate handling of amendments 
to the Social Security Act. Final 


+ 


result was that poor States were 
left in even worse position than 
before as far as getting Federal 
funds is concerned. On tap, if 
other plans fail, is a program for 
greatly expanding spending for 
old-age pensions and certain 
other types of social security 
benefits as a means of increas- 
ing consumer buying power. 


One of the by-effects of the 
lending program is expected to 
be its educational effect on busi- 
ness, the banks and even Govern- 
ment lending institutions. Also, 
Government planners are em- 
phasizing the importance of get- 
ting a legislative ground-work 
for the theory of governmental 
direction of investment funds, 
although in some respects the 
new program involves no great 
changes from what has been fol- 
lowed in the past. 


Division in the TNEC ranks as 
to cures for depression may come 
to a head in either minority re- 
port or formal statement by Sen- 
ator King, committee member. 
Senator King is due to slap the 
proposed Civil Remedies Bill 


‘ (penalizing heads of corporations 


found guilty of anti-trust vio- 
lations) and some of suggested 
patent system remedies as too 
drastic. 
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GIFT FOR KING... AND THEN 


ad bse toughest job on earth,” the Presidency , 


of the United States, had a big quota of 
problems during the past seven days. In fact, 
the Presidential week seemed to thud along, 
first in low gear, then in high, weighed down 
with a variety of heavy loads. The seven days 
had their light moments, however, and by week’s 
end the President’s eyes still wrinkled into 
smiles. 

For Mr. Roosevelt, the week started off rather 
ominously with a Monday night telephone call. 
On the other end of the wire was Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Barkley, who told the President 
that proposals for neutrality legislation had 
reached an impasse, and suggested that the 
President call a conference of both Republican 
and Democratic Senate leaders at the White 
House. The Chief Executive agreed and set the 
conference for 8:30 the following night. 

With Secretary of State Hull, he was wait- 
ingsin the second floor study when Republican 
Senators McNary, Austin and Borah, Demo- 
cratic Senators Barkley and Pittman, and Vice 
President Garner filed in promptly at 8:30. For 
three hours they talked. At 11:30 they all filed 
out, Cordell Hull last, unsmiling. 


It was then that White 
House Secretary Early 
For Revision of announced that Presi- 

dent Roosevelt had aban- 
Neutrality Act doned his drive to re- 
vise the neutrality law at this session of Con- 
gress. The next day, the White House said 
that the President “will pray as never before” 
that there will be no new crisis in Europe be- 
fore Congress meets again in January. 


Throughout the week it was reported that 
the President would-not speak another syllable 
about neutrality until next year. The silence 
lasted two days. On Friday, in the mid-Vic- 
torian calm of his Hyde Park study, not a 
syllable, but several dozen rather fiery words 
were spoken by Mr. Roosevelt on the subject 
of neutrality. Emphasizing again that full re- 
sponsibility for refusal to revise the neutrality 
law must be accepted by the Senate, he said that 
the Senate’s action, or rather, lack of action, 
had killed off a nice little business boom and 
would have an adverse economic effect. 

Meanwhile, neutrality revision or no, the 


End of Drive 


French people voted President Roosevelt their 


favorite foreign statesman. In a Gallup poll 


—Harris & Ewing 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS WON 


James H. Rowe, Jr., one of the “selfless six” to 

be administrative assistants to the President, re- 

lented in his “passion for anonymity” long enough 
for photographers to snap his portrait. 


taken in France last week, the Chief Executive 
received more than twice as high a vote as 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain, of Eng- 
land. Stalin, Eden and Salazar (of Portugal) 
were next, in that order. 


Next to neutrality, one of the most important 
announcements of the week was the President’s 
invitation to officers of the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees to meet with him in a 
two-day conference at the White House the 
first week in September. . 

The invitation was conveyed by Myron C. 
Taylor, American delegate to the committee's 
current meeting in the Locarno room of the 
foreign office in London. Later, speaking at a 
dinner given for the delegates, Mr. Taylor said: 

“The President of my country hopes that the 
32 governments which have worked together 
thus far to change the chaotic exodus into an 
orderly emigration of refugees from Germany 
will redouble their efforts to arrive at a solu- 
tion of the refugee question, which has become 
one of the great human problems facing the 
world.” 

“The President's name was mentioned else- 
where in London: In Buckingham Palace the 


King and Queen talked about a personal gift 
from the Roosevelts, in memory of the Wash- 
ington visit. The gift—an album of eighteen 
12-inch phonograph records of the music heard 
at the White House musicale. Lawrence Tib- 
bett and Kate Smith threw in a little personal 
greeting. 

From Monday to Thursday, an endless stream 
of Congressional bills, executive orders, procla- 
mations and nominations flowed across the 
cluttered White House desk. 


Among the bills was a 


A Decoration special | act permitting 


For Hero of Major Andrew S. Rowan, 
: the man who “carried 
Spanish War the message to Garcia” 


41 years ago, to accept a Cuban decoration. 
Among the proclamations was the resolution 
to set aside the week of August 7 as National 
Lighthouse Week, to commemorate the 150th 
anniversary of the establishment of the Na- 
tional Lighthouse Service. Among the nomi- 


nations were those of Sam Husbands to be a. 


member of the board of directors of the RFC 
and William J. Patterson of North Dakota, once 
a brakeman and now director of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s Bureau of Safety, to 
be a member of the ICC. In his new post he is 
expected to keep an eye out for labor's interests. 

Also, from Monday to Thursday, a stream of 
official callers flowed by the President’s desk 
at quarter-hour and half-hour intervals. One 
of them, CIO head John L. Lewis, said that he 
visited the White House “by invitation and 
any gentleman who says otherwise is in error.” 
Another, Joseph E. Davies, Ambassador to 
Belgium, calling to present a first-hand report 
on conditions in Europe, said, “I am not at all 
happy about the situation.” 


As soon as the last caller had said good-bye 
Thursday afternoon, the President packed his 
bag and splashed his way through the rain to 
Union Station, having left a very wet and 
gloomy Washington, he arrived at Hyde Park 
to find his country estate at its best—purple 
loosestrife in bioom, ducks on the pond, 
pheasants on the lawn. 

Relaxing in Hyde Park’s wicker chairs, he 
could look forward to his summer travels— 
which may be shifted from Alaska to the East- 
ern seaboard—ani to Secretary Henry Morgen- 
thau’s annual clambake on Sunday night. 


—Harris & Ewin> 
STRIKING AT- JAPAN 
Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, author of 
the measure to embargo Japan for having violated 
the Nine-Power Treaty, receives a petition from 
the American Committee for Non- Participation 
in Japanese Aggression. Left to right: Eleanor 
Fabyan and Dr. Roger Greene, of the Committee. 
and Senator Pittman. 


THE NLRB FACES 
CONGRESS’ FIRE 


Labor policies under a micro- 
scope. Questions that House in- _ 
vestigators will try to answer. | 


ze big question marks have now been placed 
in front of the National Labor Relations 
Board by the House of Representatives. 

To get the answers to those questions an in- 
vestigation into the Board’s procedure and ac- 
tivities had been voted by the House, 254 to 134. 
A five-man committee, which Speaker Bankhead 
is expected to name this week, will then be given 
carte blanche powers to sit whenever and where- 
ever it chooses, to subpoena as witnesses any in- 
dividual it chooses and to mete out penalties to 
any individual who refuses to testify. 


The investigation, sponsored by Rep. Howard 
Smith (Dem.), of Virginia,, was voted after the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor had 

- Spent more than 14 weeks and the House Com- 
mittee on Labor had spent 11 weeks hearing wit- 
nesses for and against proposed amendments to 
the National Labor Relations Act. 


The Principal Points 


To Be Investigated | 


Here are the points on which the House js going 
to throw its investigative spotlight: 


1—Just how fair and impartial has the NLRB 
been in its conduct, decisions ana interpretation 
of the Wagner Act? How in the light of these 
actions has it interpregated “interstate com- 
merce’? How impartial has the Board been in 
its relations between different labor groups, be- 
tween employers and employes? 


2—To what extent, if any, has the Wagner 
Act had any effect on “increasing or decreasing 
disputes between employer and employe, upon 
increasing or decreasing employment and upon 
the general economic condition of the coun'ry’? 


3—How should the Act be amended “in order 
to more effectively carry out the intent of Con- 
gress, bring about better relations between em- 
ployer and employe, and what changes, if 2), 
are desirable in the personnel‘of those charzed 
with the administration of said law’? 


4—Has the Board through its interpretations 
or regulations attempted to place into the body of 
the law intents and purposes not justified by tne 
language as written by Congress? 


5—Should Congress through further legislation 
define and clarify what is meant by “interstate 
commerce” and should new legislation, if neces- 
sary, be enacted to ease employer-employe re.4- 
tionships? 


Smouldering Controversy 
To Go Before Public 


These questions, now backed by the power of 
Congress, bring to a head a controversy whic4 
has long been smouldering. Critics of the NLRB 
have long contended that it has been biased 49 
its dealings with labor organizations, with thé 
weight of favor being thrown to the CIO. Through 
statistical analyses the Board has endeavored °? 
disprove this charge. 

Criticism has also been leveled against thé 
Board for certain ruling allegedly inimical to e™- 
ployer-employe relations. These charges also 
have been denied by the Board. Recently, how- 
ever, it has amended its rules to give employe!s 
greater leeway in filing complaint petitions. ‘? 
as not to be caught in jurisdictional labor dise 
putes. 

Officials of the Board, while making no puo“ 
comment on the House action were reported as 
be of the view that nothing which had not 4" 
ready come out in the Senate and House Com: 
mittee’s testimony would show up in the spec! 
inquiry. However, it is being taken for grante® 
by official sources that the comparative diem!" 
of the cots hearings will be in sharp contras' 

the coming inquiry, which probably wil dat 
no holds. 

The investigation may have the effect of injec’ 
ing the whole issue into the 1940 political niet 
paign, with defenders of the Act, who are 0} 


posed to any amendments, aligned against thos* 
whose ultimate aim is revision of the Act. Thee 
aim, official Washington believes, stands litt. 
chance of being realized at this, session. 
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Pellet 


the United States News 


‘The March 
of the 
News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


[Continued From Page 1] 


From Europe came under- 
ground hints that England has 
hatched a new appeasement pro- 
gram, this time termed a “posi- 
tive peace plan.” 

From Germany came assur- 
ances of confidence that the re- 
turn of the much-disputed Free 
City ot Danzig to the Reich can 
be accomplished peaceably. But 
coupled with these assurances 
ascribed to Hitler himself, there 
were defiant declarations that the 
status of the Free City is not 
open to negotiation; that return 
of the city must be accomplished 
unconditionally and . without 
compromise, 

New York City was twice dis- 
appointed with Washington: 
Once when the War Depart- 
ment turned thumbs down on a 
bridge across the Battery, and 
again when Federal money to 
support the World of Tomorrow 
was not forthcoming. 


The World of Tomorrow has 
run into present economic dif- 
ficulty. Fair attendance has 
failed to meet expectations. 


In New York, Federal officials 
further found that relief pay- 
ments in some instances are sé 
high that relief families are in- 
eligible to live in low-cost hous- 
ing developments. One family 
of seven was found with a re- 
lief income of $1,492., The in- 
come limit for housing eligibility 
is 31,400. 

Wheat prices slumped in Lon- 
don, but the Department of 
Agriculture expressed satisfac- 
tion with AAA, decided to 
Operate another year without 
important change. The wheat 
acreage was boosted 7 million 
to 68 million acres. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation pre- 
pared to float a loan of $200,000,- 
000 wherewith to bolster crop 
prices for another year. 


A shortage, instead of an 
abundance of food crops con- 
cerned Italy and Germany. 
Mussolini decided to redistribute 
land to peasants in Sicily, and 
Nazis hinted that over-eating 
might be treason. 


Congress redoubled pressure 
for adjournment during the week, 
but, between times, the Senate 
passed a bill to bar block. book- 
ing in the movie industry and, 
Waile administration leaders 
napped, the Logan bill to place 
Judicial restrictions on Federal 
adininistrative agencies sneaked 
through unanimously. Neither 


siggy is expected to become 
aw. 


Wamsgrain: MORE TROUBLE FOR WPA: 


PAYLESS “VACATIONS” AND WAGE CUTS 


HE WPA is finding out that its¢ 


troubles have only just started. ° 

Its adamant stand on the issue of 
the 130-hour work month, backed by 
President Roosevelt, is already evi- 
denced in the waning number of 
Skilled relief workers on strike, plus 
the softening of demands by labor 
leaders, plus the desire of sympa- 
thetic Congressmen not to press for 


More trouble ahead for 
relief system. Lay-offs and 
pay cuts in North required 
by law, and their probable 
effects. 


modification when public opinion 
veers away from the strike action. 

But ahead is a wholesale dismissal 
of those relief- workers, skilled and 
unskilled, whose families have sub- 
sisted on WPA checks for 18 months 
or more. 


On August 31 the WPA, acting un- 
der the mandate of Congress to “ro- 
tate” the work, will be forced to dis- 
miss 650,000 WPA workers. 


Another congressional order which 
ras WPA officials in a huddle these 


days is the one which practically. 


eliminates the wage differential .be- 


tween the northern and southern re- | 
lief worker’s wages. This now varies | 


from $26 a month in the South to 
$94 a month in the North. 

The schedules for the new rates 
are now in the making and will not 
be ready for at least another fort- 
night—but when they are made pub- 
lic it will be found that the North’s 
relief wage scale will be considerably 


lowered and, conversely, the South’s 


wage scale will be increased, 
‘Vacation’ Proposal 


Was Opposed by WPA 


The salient factor is this: The 


work month with its resultant elim- 


WPA was in favor of the 130-hour | 


ination of the prevailing wage—but | 


the WPA was not in favor of forcing 
a 30-day payless “vacation” on those 
who worked for 18 consecutive 
months and it was decidedly not in 


favor of scrapping the geographic > 


wage differentials. 


The net effect of these two new 


policies will be to force hundreds of 
thousands from work relief to direct 
home relief. 
cirect relief are invariably lean. True, 


tiese laid-off relief workers will be 
eligible for recertification on WPA 


Municipal budgets for | 


projects at the end of 30 days, but it | 


is obvious to officials that the 


chances for getting back on work re- | 
lief will be slim in view of the de- | 


creased appropriations and the me- 


thodical drive to continue cutting | 


down the WPA rolls. 


The elimination of the wage dif- 
ferential, as officials view it, will 
cause further hardship by reducing 
below subsistence levels the wages 
now being received by urban WPA 
workers. 


The WPA had hoped Congress | 


would permit 3 years’ continuous em- 
ployment before ordering lay-offs to 
accommodate those persons certified 


| for work relief 6 months or more. | 
On that basis a statistical picture 


—Harris & Ewing 


LAW IS LAW 


Rep. Woodrum (Dem.), Virginia, 

who piloted the new relief bill into 

law, remains firm in the resolve not 

to modify any of its provisions which 

create new wage and hour policies 
for WPA workers. 


report to Congress show that: 

“One out of six of these workers 
(16.7 per cent) had been employed by 
the Works Progress Administration 


continuously for 3 years or more. | 
vust over one-quarter, 25.6 per cent, | 
had last continuous employment of | 


2 years or more. 


However, only 30 | 


per cent of the Works Progress Ad- | 


ministration workers had been em- 
ployed 18 months or more. This 
means that 70 per cent of the per- 
sons... were assigned to Works 


Progress Administration projects | . | 
ice on the WPA on a nation-wide | 


after the beginning of the depres- 
Sion period in the- fall of 1937. The 
average period of last continuous 
employment for all workers was 
Slightly over 1 year—12.5 months. 


“Per cent employed continuously: 


For 3 years or more...... 
For 2% vears or more.......... 198 
For 2 years or more...... 
For 18 months or more......... 30.0 
For 1 year or more...... 
For 6 months or more.......... 80.1 


“A grouping of Works Progress Ad- 
ministration workers by age shows 


clearly that larger proportions of the + . 


older workers have been employed 
on Works Progress Administration 
projects for long periods. Less than 
one-eighth of workers under 40 years 
of age have been continuously em- 
ployed for 3 years or more (12.1 per 
cent) while over one-fifth of workers 
40 years of age and over have been 
so employed (21.8 per cent). 


“This point is also indicated by the 
fact that the average age for all 
workers is 39.4 years, whereas the 
average age for workers continuously 
employed for 3 years or more is 44.8 
years. The proportion of long dura- 
tion workers is higher in each age 
group moving from the lowest to the 
highest groups. 

“Per cent employed continuously 3 
years or more: 


Age group Per 

Under cent 
66066650 80468 6.3 
. 144 
17.0 
19.0 
20.2 
21.9 
23.3 
65 and over ..... woccevces 29.2 


“Women have been continuously 
employed on Works Progress Admin- 
istration projects in somewhat larger 
proportions than men. Approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the women 
have been employed continuously 3 


years Or more as compared with | 


about 16 per cent of the men.” 
Continuous Service 


Is Longer in Cities 


When it comes to continuous serv- 


basis, it is found that the cities are 
far ahead of the rural farm areas. 


New York Gity has had more than | 
40 per cent of its WPA workers em- | 
_ ployed continuously for 3 years or — 


more. 


On the present, 18-month limit im- 
posed by Congress the number of 
WPA workers to be laid off runs from 
52.2 per cent for New York State to 
12.2 per cent for Maine. Most of the 
southern States have had one-fifth 
of their WPA workers on the rolls 
for 18 months or more, while most 


A BAN ON POLITICS . 
FOR U. S. OFFICIALS? 


+ who determine policies to be pur- 
sued by the United States in its re- | 


politics” 
become a Congressional order. 


In one of its most hectic sessions 
the House, 
debate which lasted to midnight, 
passed the Hatch bill to take the 
huge relief machinery out of politics 
and bar thousands of Federal office- 
holders from meddling in political 
campaigns. The vote was 242 to 133. 
The bill, which had previously been 
passed by the Senate, was forwarded 


to the President for his signature or 


of relief was offered to Congress per- | 
_ tinent to the foregoing facts. 
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The President has on several oc- 
casions criticized the measure; not 
for its objectives, but 
language. 

Success came for Senator Hatch 
(Dem.), of New Mexico, author of 
the measure, and Rep. Dempsey 
(Dem.), of New Mexico, leader of 
the fight in the House, only after 


_ the bill’s critics had employed every 


piece of parliamentary strategy to 


has now 


lations with foreign powers or in the 
Nation-wide administration of Fed- 
eral laws.” 


Here is exactly what the measure 


, does: 


after hours of vitriolic | 


for its. 
any 


Makes it a crime for any person 
to “intimidate, threaten. or coerce” 


+ 


—Harris & Ewing 


ON SECOND THOUGHT 


Senator Murray (Dem.), Montana. 
whose plan to seek a revision in the 
new relief wage scale was shelved 
because of WPA strike violence. 


of the northern States average above | 


30 per cent. 


In Washington it is being taken for 
granted that the initial shock of the 
elimination of the prevailing wage 
will seem mild when the “rotation” 
system makes itself felt in mass lay- 


offs. Even veterans are not exempted | 


from this rigid rule. 


Backstage, the U. S. Employment 
Service is trying to utilize its forces 


for counteracting the lay-offs, and 
State and local agencies, fully aware 
of the importance of the new regula- 
tion, are making desperate efforts to 
cushion the shock when it comes. 
Adding to the complication is the 
fact that the ruling becomes effective 
when private industry normally ex- 
periences no seasonal pickup. 


Erasing the Variations 
In Regional Wages 


More important still to the WPA 
workers is the putting into effect of 
the new “national average wage.” 
The wide variations in the pay of 
WPA workers are to be brought into 
alignment except for differences 
necessitated by variations in regional 
costs of living. The northern un- 
skilled WPA worker who now receives 
about $56 a month for 130 hours of 
work is in contrast to the southern 
unskilled worker who gets only $26 
(and in some cases $19) a month for 
a work month which has in some 
instances been 140 hours. 


Brought into focus by the strikes 


of skilled relief workers has been the 


so as to interfere with the right of | 


any other person to vote as he 


pleases. 


Makes it a crime for any govern- 
mental administrative 
“use his official authority for the 
purpose of interfering with or affect- 
ing” the election of any candidate 
for Federal office. 

Makes it a crime for any person 
“directly or indirectly, to promise 
employment, position, work, 
or other benefit” made possible by 


any act of Congress as a reward for 


st ak a le the | 
postpone, weaken and throttle t benefit provided for or made possi- 


| ble by any act of Congress appropri- 


measure. 


Rigid Restrictions 
For Office-Holders 


The drastic restrictions on political 


| activity by office-holders will un- 


doubtedly strike hardest during the 
1940 campaign, for one of the salient 
provisions of the bill bars all except 
policy-making officials from taking 
part in “political management or in 
political campaigns.” 

This restriction is designed to 
keep out of the nominating and po- 
litical convention halls such Federal 
jobholders as United States attor- 
neys, marshals and revenue collec- 
tors, who in the past have bulked 


any kind of “political activity.” 
Makes it a crime for any person to 
“deprive, attempt to deprive, or 
threaten to deprive, by any means’ 
any person of “any employment, po- 
sition, work, compensation. or other 


ating funds for work relief or relief 
Jurposes, on account of race, creed, 
*olor or any political activity.” 


Ban On Soliciting Funds 
From Relief Workers 


Among other things it will be un- 
lawful to solicit or assess from relief 
workers contributions to be used tor 
political activity. 
lawful to furnish or disclose lists of 


fact that thousands of such crafts- 
men were not, in the basic sense of 
the word, relief clients. _The WPA 
on many of its projects found it im- 
possible to draw from the relief rolls 
such skilled workers as eleccricians 
or bricklayers. The original relief 
act permitted 10 per cent of the 
workers on any given project to be 
hired without recourse to the relief 


rolls, but not to exceed 5 per cent 


Official to , 


It will also be un- | 


relief workers to political candidates © 


and their managers 
Violation of these rules would be 
considered a felony subject to a 


_ year’s imprisonment or a $1,000 fine 


large in the roster of delegates 
pledged to support their patrons. | 
With this provision, political con- 


ventions would exist almost in a 
rarefied atmosphere, being devoid of 
those jobholders whose future is al- 
most wholly in the hands of a Fed- 


eral administration. 


The only ones exempted from such 
activity are the ‘President, Vice 
President, persons whose compensa- 


ition is paid from the appropriations | 


for the office of the President, heads 


and assistant heads of executive de- | 


partments, officers who are ap- 
pointed by the President, by and 


j with the advice of the Senate, and 


A 


or both. 
Furthermore “any person violating 
the provisions” of the section which 
bars all but policy-making officials 
from political activity “shall be im- 
mediately removed from the position 
or office held by him, and thereafter 
no part of the funds appropriated 
by any act of Congress for such po- 
sition or office shall be used to pay 
the compensation of such person.’ 
Congress already has been assured 
of an early court test. Rep. Hook 
(Dem.), of Michigan, promised to be 
“the first man to violate” the bill on 
ground that it is “a violation of the 
First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution.” 


of the State’s total number of per- 
sons on work relief. 


At present 3 of every 100 relief 
workers do not come from the relief 
rolls.. In New York City the percent- 
age has been higher, with 8 of every 
100 WPA workers not taken from the 
rolls. The WPA has, despite the 10 
per cent leeway, limited the number 
of non-relief workers to 5 per cent. 
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+++HIGHWAYS ARE OF INCREASING IMPORTANCE 
with each passing day. For our roads supply the foun- 
dation for about one-seventh of the country’s economy. 
In all its phases, motor transportation provides 6,000,- 
000 jobs, with a payroll of $1,178,000,000 a year. In the 
light of these facts, diversion of gasoline tax funds 
from highway uses is a major blow at a vital national 
activity ... and one which should be discouraged in 
every possible way! Since the gasoline tax costs the 
state nothing to collect, it is “easy money.” This 
accounts in large part for the increase in gasoline 
taxes, and for the prodigality with which they are 
spent ... and diverted. 


+++*BUFFALOES STILL ROAM THE RANGE out West. 
But in South Dakota’s Wind Cave National Park, cow- 
boys don’t round up the shaggy beasts on horseback 
any more, preferring 10-year-old jallopies. The 
buffalo, almost gone from both Western Plains and 
U. S. nickels, seems to have more respect for a chug- 
ging Model-T than for a snorting pinto pony. Besides, 
the mechanical steeds get around anywhere the bison 
can. But just try to picture Two-Gun Pete stroking 
the radiator of his 1929 model and murmuring to it 
softly: “Hit’s the end of the long trail, old Pard ... 
I’m a-turnin’ you in termorrer for a 1930 coupe”! 


+++ ABOUT FOUR MILLION AUTOMOBILES were built 
throughout the world in 1938 . . . 215,000 in Russia, 220,000 
in France, 238,000 in Germany and 447,500 in the United 
Kingdom. As for 1938 car-production in the U. S. A., it 
more than doubled the total of the above four countries. 
And if they all were placed end to end, what would you: 
have? ... Sunday afternoon! 


++¢+A PHILADELPHIA “CLOCK-WATCHER” produced two watches 
in court, and a magistrate forthwith released him from an over- 
time parking charge. The motorist asserted he had carried the 
two timepieces in his pocket for years, using them as a double 
check. He should be a “natural” for a lively auto accessories 
salesman with a line of dashboard clocks. 


+++ NO HARM WAS DONE, except to daddy’s nerves, when 2 
two-year-old boy drove his father’s car through the heart 
of Germantown, 0O., crossed the busiest intersection as 
motorists and pedestrians gaped, and then burst into tears 
when the car mounted the curb and nudged a house. The 


father had placed his son in the car to keep him. out of 
mischief! 


+++ HIS AUTOMOBILE WAS HIS LODGING HOUSE for four 
years, and so a Los Angeles restaurant operator saved 
enough through not paying rent to bring his two children 
here from Greece. The children have arrived and he is now 
trying to save enough for his wife’s ticket. (Trailer sales- 
men please copy!) 


++¢4¢IN JERUSALEM and other Palestine cities, driving up to the city 
lines requires much caution. Roads are in fine condition but the 
authorities have caused concrete blocks of various shapes and sizes 
to be placed at strategic points along approach highways to slow 
down all cars. Drivers must thread their way through in a zigzag 
course or come to grief. This highway hop-scotch has done much 
to deter raiders. It might be good medicine for speeders, too. 


+++ THE LAST WORD IN OIL DERRICKS and modern drilling 
equipment is the set-up near the petroleum building at the 
World’s Fair. Several times a day the crew pulls the drill 
stem, inspects the bit and hooks the string up again for 
work. Actually, they stopped drilling when they got down 
about 400 feet. The rig and power plant could handle the 
job if they were going down a full three miles, which is 
about the deepest a well has ever been drilled. A thought 
that strikes many who looked upon an oil well as a little job 
for a half-dozen men and a portable boiler is that oil pro- 
ducing under present conditions is a pretty big business. 
In one pioneering effort the first barrel of oil brought out 
of the jungle to go to market had an expenditure of $50,000,- 
000 back of it. More recently a single wildcat well in a 
difficult part of Venezuela, with no guarantee of “Your 
money back if you don’t get oil,” cost $600,000. Mudh of 
this, of course, was for clearing jungle, building a road, 
putting up a camp and providing water. A second well of 
the same depth might be drilled nearby for one-sixth that 
amount. The oil company has to average these things so 
that the consumer does not find his gasoline going up in 
price. 7 


4444 GENTLEMAN OF SORTS resides in Los Angeles, Cal. 
a motorist and has been for twenty-five years. Recently he was 
tendered his first ticket. It must have been heart-breaking, after 
such a long record of blameless driving, yet the driver voluntarily 
wrote a letter to the local police commending the ticket-writing 
officer for his courteous and business-like manner. Maybe if more 
of us did that, cops wouldn’t feel called upon to deliver barbed 
witticisms when enforcing the law. 


He is 


HAD MY CAR WASHED... so I suppose it’ll rain 
for sure” is an expression used by hundreds of other- 
wise non-superstitious people. You've probably said it, 
or at least thought it, yourself. But if you are a 
patron of a certain Green Bay, Wisc., garage you'll 
not worry a bit if dark clouds begin to gather fifteen 
minutes after you have driven out with your recently- 
scoured car. This enterprising garage has a standing 
offer to re-wash the car of any customer free, if it is 
rained upon and he has it back in the garage within 
24 hours of the time they bathed it. Now that’s real 
extra service ... and we wonder if you know of a 
garage or service station that invents unusual ways to 
make you a steady customer. If so, why not let us In 
on it? Just drop a line to Northrop Clarey. Standard Oil 
Company (N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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THE STALEMATE 
ON NEUTRALITY: 
EDITORS’ VIEWS 


orcas reaction to the plea for the neutral. 
ity action advocated by the Roosevelt Ad. 
ministration, as gauged by press comment. is 
divided equally between the favorable and un. 
favorable points of view. 
The question was presented in a Statement 


by Secretary Hull sent to Congress with the 
indorsement of the President. 


July 


Supporters of the Administration argue in 
pt be favor of a clear statement of the position of 
the United States and advise that this country 
might be seriously affected by the outcome of 
a conflict in Europe or Asia. 
tion is not in a position to shape the policies 
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PROGRESS UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


Cartoonist. Mergen in the Miami Daily News s- 


™. 


- 


Q 


“ON THE 


TUATION 


UESTION OF VOLCANOES—I’M ALOOF!” 


Cartoonist Duffy in the Baltimore Sun 


+ THE NEW LEND-SPEND PLAN + 


N THE merits of the Government’s proposal ¢ 


. . 
to lend several billions as a means of na- 


tional recovery, the commenting press is gen- 


erally critical. Eight per cent indorse the plan, | 


while the project is attacked by 92 per cent. 

A majority of the commenting newspapers is 
convinced that the money, if so employed, would 
still represent a spending campaign and would 
add to the public debt. 


Minority opinion accepts as probable the im- 
provement of business conditions under the in- 
fluence of the lending process established for 
self-liquidating enterprises. 


Surprise is voiced by 


Sees Little Hope | 
the Baltimore Sun 


the Rochester Times-Union (Ind.), “that claims 
made-for such a program as a recovery meas- 
ure have no sound basis, but even staunch Ad- 
ministration supporters are beginning to believe 
that voters feel the same way. The plain fact 
is that the results of former big programs of 
this kind did not in any way verify the claims 
made when the President proposed them.” 

“To the extent that Government spending 
succeeds at all,’ argues the New York Times 
(Dem.), “it succeeds merely in producing a 
series of minor speculative booms that tend to 
obscure the necessity of changes in governmen- 
tal policy.” 


An “Indictment” | “Mt. Morgenthau,” it 


designed to keep ‘America from being drawn 
into a foreign war. It is also contended that 
in six months of deliberation, Congress has 
failed to agree on what the issue is in its de- 
tails. 


“We are concerned.” 
states the Indianapolis 
Star (Rep.), “in what 
developments abroad may 
mean to the history and 
progress of the world, in which we are the 
greatest free nation, with resources that would 
be the envy of conquering dictators anywhere.” 

“If Congress should act upon these recom 
mendations,” declares the Chicago Tribune 
(Rep.), “it might just as well pass a condi- 
tional declaration of war to go into effect any 
time Mr. Roosevelt wished to use it. The Hu!! 
note to Congress, along with the President's 
brief message giving it his full approval, de- 
clares it to be the policy of the United States 
to threaten certain nations that they will be 
dealing with the American people the moment 
a war begins.” 


U. S. Resources 
As the “Envy” 
Of Dictators 


“There is a respectable school of opinion in 
the United States,” says the New Haven Jour- 
nal-Courier (Ind.), “which is against even the 
curtailment of rights allowed under interna- 
tional law. This school would revert at once 
and as of now to the disciplines the diplo- 
matists and international lawyers have been 
working out of the intercourse of nations for 
500 years. 


“But public sentiment 
is probably not ready for 
a reversion so Spartan; 
the administration fol- 


Compromise 
Plan Urged As 


Best Course 


is pointed out by the lows the established 
Projects Will Be (Dem.) that “Secretary Of the Federal Providence Journal course of statemanship by splitting the differ- 
Morgenthau, who has al- between extremes and asking for a middle 
Self-sustainin (Ind.), “cites the ex- ence 
; é ways in the past been re- Recovery Plans tremely low money rates course. That the Senate should deny it is un- 
Be garded as a balanced-budget man, gave testi- . fortunate.” 


NOT SO HEAVY AS SHOULDERING A GUN 


OF 


we 


Cartoonist Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post Dispatch 


+ “CENSORSHIP” FOR RADIO? + 


OUNTRYWIDE approval is given by the + 
commenting press to recent changes in. 


control of international broadcasting. 
sponse to criticism, the Federal Communica- 


In re- | 


tions Commission temporarily rescinded its rule | 
requiring that all international broadcasting © 
stations in the country transmit only programs | 


which promote international good will or repre- 
sent American culture. 
“The functions of the FCC,” contends the 


Hartford Times (Dem.), “should be such that | 


the commission never will be placed in the po- 
sition of even inferentially threatening loss of 
licenses or other penalties if the right of free 
speech is exercised by broadcasters within the 
well recognized limits.” 

The Times comments further: “It is not to be 
doubted that international broadcasters wish to 


‘promote international good will,’ but there is— 


room for doubt as to just what reflects ‘the 
culture of this country.’ Many radio listeners 
suffer when classical music is distorted on our 
national programs. We squirm under blantant 
speeches by politicians, we are bored stiff by 


oratory promoting what we think are crackpot 
ideas.” 


“Who is going to say what portions of this 
culture are to be put on the air waves for the 
edification of foreign listeners—the manage- 
ments of the broadcasting stations gr the FCC? 
If the FCC is to decide, then we have a form 
of censorship.” 

“The Communications Commission,” recalls 
the Ann Arbor News (Ind.), “has had a stormy 
history since the beginning of its attempt to 
regulate the radio industry. Regulation for the 
public welfare is something to which every bus- 
iness must submit. But a growing body of 
opinion suspected that the FCC was interested 
in controlling rather than regulating radio.” 

“At the time of the order that has been re- 
scinded,” says the Cincinnati Times-Star 
(Rep.), “it was rightly pointed out that the 
power to decide what reflects ‘the culture of 
the country’ or what promotes ‘international 
good will’ gives as much latitude as any dicta- 
tor could desire to censor the radio. 

“By the nature of the medium, radio can not 
escape some regulation by a central authority. 
But such rules should be imposed only to keep 
order among the air waves, not to control the 


| ideas and opinions voiced over them.” 


mony before the Senate Banking Committee, in 
which he went a long way over to the side of 
the spenders.” 


The Sun adds that “unless projects are ad- 
ministered in a much more rigid fashion than 
others in the past, there will be little that is 
‘self-sustaining about them.” 


“Some of the proposals,” thinks the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press (Ind.), “probably would aid ma- 
terially in improving conditions and at the 
same time stand a good chance of being self- 
liquidating as contended by their sponsors. If 
the Republicans have enough votes to kill the 
bill they might be better used in removing the 
objectionable features of the proposal.” 


“Not only does Congress realize,” declares 


now existing and argues that the Government 
should employ its power to force idle funds 
into use. The Secretary could not have offered 
a severer indictment of the Administration's 
economic policies if he had made a direct accu- 
sation. If conditions were propitious for the 
investment and profitable use of the vast reser- 
voir of idle funds, they would be put to work 
without any Government urging.” 


“Not another spending program,” asserts the 
Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), “but a program 
that will restore public confidence—that is the 
thing needed to assure economic recovery. And 
public confidence will be restored only when 
the Administration shows a disposition to co- 
operate with business and to balance the Fed- 
eral budget.” 


“We believe,” remarks the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette (Rep.), “that all nations which are able 
to come to our shores and buy our goods—even 
including war materials—should have that priv- 
ilege, so long as they pay cash and transport 
their purchases on their own ships. There !s 
no way to guarantee that, in the event of a 
war in Europe, this country will be able to 
stay out.” 

Defending a broad conception of neutrality, 
the Youngstown Vindicator says: 


“Taking a direct hand in the war would throw 
away all possibility of a final peaceful settle- 
ment. As long as America remains aloof there 
is at least a slim hope that ultimately its insist- 
ence on morality in world affairs may prevail.” 
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IT WOULDN'T WORK 


Cartoonist C. K. Berryman in the Washington Star 


HIS COUNTRY BEST” 


(From inaugural address of President Hayes. March 5, 1887) 
Cartoon in the Christian Science Monitor 
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The United States News 


» 


“The man’s crazy; itll blow up.” The little steamboat of Some of us watched the automebile and the radio taking their PAY 5 
Robert Fulton was chugging up the Hudson! place without realizing then the effects they would have upon 
“Interesting novelty.” Alexander Graham Bell was first PRESIDENT our lives. 
transmitting the human voice over a metallic wire. | In the skies above your home there is being written the 
“Might be all right; but you’ll never get rid of the noise and static,” history of air transportation. Watch, if you will, the continued development a. 
they said when the invention of Marconi first utilized the air waves. of this industry. You are seeing air transportation emerge from the pioneer | “ 
We may say: “If those things had eeidnans in OUR time WE would have and development stage, to take its place as an accepted method of business | ki 
recognized their value without hesitation.” | | and social travel—a new American industry. : : | 
Maybe so, but we ARE seeing today the growing utilization of an American "] ‘ } 
invention—the airplane—which will have far reaching effects upon our busi- The Obligation of American Airlines: y ‘ 
ness and social life, equalling any other in the history of our country. Many have climbed high mountains, only to find still-higher peaks ahead. if t 
American Airlines has been consistently exceeding all previous records, 
only to find that the job has just begun. pa a 
_ American Airlines increased its fleet of Flagships by thirty-three per cent early We are flying 360,000 more miles per month in scheduled service dene we di rh 
in this year and has re-ordered planes twice already this year. were flying at this time last year. We have operated, in addition, as many as | t 
Nearly every Flagship carries on every flight met and women who have 14 extra sections in one day from a single city. Other Flagships are coming 
never been in an airplane before. As many as eight or nine “first riders” are from the factory and other American flights will be available. 
found on some flights, seldom less than two on any flight. Every member of our entire organization, along American’s 6,775 miles of 
For the first six months of 1939 American Airlines transported fifty per cent routes, is conscious of greater responsibility as the result of our steadily in- 
more passengers than it did in the same period of 1938. creasing volume. MORE IS EXPECTED OF US. 
American Airlines has established a STANDARD OF SERVICE. That 
It Means: Standard we will maintain and PROMISE TO EXCEL. 
That “It’s Happening Again”; that the utilization of invention is again 
forming the basis for a great American industry. We Are Grateful: , 
That air transportation is the most rapidly growing industry in the For the increased patronage of our services. We aim to continue our oper- y 
United States today. ation on a basis which will permit a continuation of your confidence ia us. 7" 
That air transportation is taking its place with other typical American in- We want to retain your patronage by DESERVING IT. 7 Hi 
dustries—telephone, automobiles, radio—to lessen distance, to make undis- Our old customers are our most cherished asset; you have been the PIO- s 4 
covered pleasures available to you—TO MAKE LIFE LONGER BY PER- NEERS who have built American Airlines and to you we are grateful. Thank i iy 
MITTING YOU BETTER TO UTILIZE YOUR TIME. you for your patience and courtesy during the peak periods of the Holidays, in i 
That the utility value of air transportation is demonstrated by the fact that when we were not always able to do things for you as promptly as we would a i 
this industry is one of the few in America which has never failed—in any have liked. ‘3 : ; 
year—to show an increase in business done and service rendered over the To the constantly increasing number of NEW patrons, we pledge you a high te ‘ “ 
year which preceded. standard of service and hope that you will make many jaurneys with American ) rt 
That American Airlines alone, which transported more than 54,000 during the year. ii , 
passengers in the month of June, 1939, will, in a few years, be transporting Our Goal: } ; 
more than a quarter million passengers in a single month. At 
The airplane is an American invention; nowhere else in the world has it been 
History in the Skies: better used in the pursuits of peace and commerce. American air transportation 
‘Most of us do not remember the first crossing of the Atlantic with steam—we leads the world. We pledge our best efforts to do our part to further widen 
missed the thrill of talking over the early types of telephone. that margin of leadership. 
ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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The United States News 


AMERICA'S AVIATION "GROWS UP”: 
+ THE NEW ERA IN AIR TRANSPORT 


By COL. EDGAR S. GORRELL * 


President, Air Transport 
Association of America 


N the field of aeronautics America’s 

place in the world of tomorrow de- 
pends upon whether or not America 
has or will develop an adequate ad- 
ministration and understanding of 
its Civil Aeronautics Act. To some 
this issue may seem to be remote, 
but the true solution of this question 
is vital to our national security and 
to America’s commercial progress. 

In the world of tomorrow travel 
by air will reach beyond the wildest 
dreams of us who traced so anxious- 


Aviation has “grown up’ — 
has reached that stage where 
the public takes it as a matter 
of course, where the safety fac- 
tor is high, where a vast trans- 
portation system operates daily 
over thousands of miles. 

In observance of this prog- 
ress, Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, Chief 
of Staff of the American Air 
Service during the World War 
and now president of the Air 
Transport Association of Amer- 
ica, in an address July 18 before 
the Kiwanis Club of Dallas, Tex., 
recounted advances of the in- 
dustry and voiced its satisfaction 
with the new Federal supervisory 
body, the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority. His address, interesting 
for its story of aviation’s prog- 
ress and for its welcoming atti- 
tude toward Government regu- 
lation, is printed herewith in full 
text. 


ly the wings of the Lone Eagle just 
twelve short years ago. | 

But air transport is not only of the 
world of tomorrow; it is an integral 
part of the world of today. Yester- 
day, travel by air was both an ad- 
venture and an experiment. Today, 
to some it is still an adventure. But 
it is not an experiment.. Our modern 
airliners operate on routine sched- 
ules, regularly and dependably, build- 
ing up a record of safety and effici- 
ency which leads the world and 
commands the unstinted admiration 
of foreign operators. 


The “Magic Carpet” 
of Modern Days 


You, yourself, can find the answer 
to that question during the shortest, 
least eventful trip. When I was a 
little boy I used to read and re-read 
the story of “The Little Lame Prince” 
who was freed from his tower by a 
magic flying carpet. We who read it 
traveled with him. When in 1914 I 
took my first flight, I thought of this 
childhood tale—and felt my dreams 
had come true. 

The great avenues of the heavens 
afford a constantly changing scene of 
wonder and beauty. The airliner is 
our magic carpet, available to Every- 
man. Upon it he may ride on a voy- 
age of exploration denied to the 
earthbound. The vast panorama of 
the earth, set off by an occasional 
fleecy cloud, presents a map more 
fascinating than could be drawn by 


the most skillful cartographer. In 
clean air, above the cust and grime 
of cities, the traveler moves through 
nature’s most intimate chambers of 
delight. 

For your children, the value of a 
single journey by air far exceeds 
many days of poring over books of 
geography. And for the busy man 
or woman, air transport brings re- 
lief from the drab scenes of every 
day, restoring a vision of God’s great 
universe, a vision all too frequently 


. lost in the bustle of modern life. 


In this, then, is the eternal adven- 
ture of air travel. Icarus dreamed 
of it—and tried. The Little Lame 
Prince brought it to us in story. Now 
we have it at our finger tips. 

Passengers are attracted, of course, 
by the extraordinary speed and the 
luxurious comfort of the modern air- 
liner. But beyond all that, there is 
the appeal of a highway bounced 
only by the far horizon, where the 
mind and soul of a man can soar to 
new heights, or fulfill childhood 
dreams. 

The vision of the Wright brothers 
and the painstaking preparations of 
men such as Charles Lindbergh are 
reaping the most satisfactory of all 
rewards in that a swelling army of 
us ordinary men and women are en- 
joying this great new means of 
travel and trade which their genius 
has made available to us. 

Month by month thousands more 
of our countrymen are crowding the 
air line terminals. Through the long 
years of depression air transport 


grew steadily. 
with every passing day. Your neigh- 
bor and mine have taken to thg air 
for business and vacation travel. To- 
day America flies... 

Last year Congress recognized that 
air transport had passed beyond the 
experimental stage and had become 


It grows still have they 


investigated, conserva- 
tively have they calculated, and they 
have ascertained that travel by 
scheduled air lines is today so safe 
that they can insure any passenger 
of the air lines at any time on a rate 
basis strictly comparable to that pre- 
vailing for the rail passenger. 


| 


—Harris & Ewing 


COL. EDGAR S. GORRELL 


so hecessary and so vital a part of 


- our national life that it should be 


held to the same legal standards ap- 
plying to the railroads. The Civil 
Aeronautics Act was adopted. 


To such size has the industry 
grown and so important is- its 
place in the daily life of each of 
us, that Congress created a special 
commission to devote its undivided 
attention to air carriers and their 
passengers, and to the hand-in-hand 
development of air transportation 
and private civil aeronautics. 


The conservative financial com- 
munity also has come to realize the 
dependability of air transport and 
is indicating its willingness to invest 
large sums in this business. In fact, 
the most conservative of all financial 
institutions, the insurance com- 
panies, have participated in a recent 
purchase of air line equipment trust 
certificates. The growing competi- 
tion among our stable and leading 
financial houses to invest ir the air 
transport industry is the surest guar- 
antee to the public that this great 
business has come of age. 


One still hears, of course, querulous 
questioning as to the safety of air 
travel. To a considerable extent this 
questioning comes from those who 
read of the occasional crashes either 
of military planes or of privately 
operated pleasure or miscellaneous 
planes. They fail to distinguish be- 
tween the scheduled air line and 
planes that operate under differing 
circumstances. To fail to make this 
distinction is like judging the safety 
of our great motor bus lines by the 
huge accident toll among miscellane- 
ous automobile drivers. 


I had a dear and very old great 
aunt who recently went to her grave 
breathing imprecations ani warn- 
ings against the dangers of railroads 
and automobiles. She had never 
traveled save. by horse and buggy; 
resolutely she shut her eyes to the 
fine safety record of the railroads, al- 
ways recalling in her arguments with 
me the very occasional train wreck 
and triumphantly concluding that 
the use of horse and buggy never re- 
Sulted in such tragedies. When I 
protested that rail travel was so safe 
that insurance companies would sell 
the rail passenger a $5,000 insurance 
policy at a rate of 25 cents, she would 
wave me aside with the devastating 
comment that the insurance com- 
panies were interested only in mak- 
ing money. 


Insurance as Gauge 
Of Safety of Travel 


And so they are. When insurance 
companies, by careful calculations, 
find that they can make money by 
the sale of insurance to cover this or 
that contingency we may be sure 
that the contingency is remote in- 
deed. There is no truer indication 
of the safety of travel by rail than 
the insurance policy, at a low pre- 


any railroad station. 

For over a year the insurance com- 
panies have made available to every 
traveler on the scheduled air lines 
the same sort of policy. The air pas- 
senger can buy an even more liberal 
$5,000 policy at a rate which is al- 


most exactly the same as that avail- 
able to the rail passenger. 

So insurance companies have 
passed judgment upon the safety of 


travel by air, just as they have upon | 
the safety of travel by rail, and they | 
have not found it wanting. Carefully | 


mium, which may be purchased in | 


And we find that our owr air pas- 
sengers have such complete con- 
fidence in the safety of their travel 
that only about one in ten bother to 
pick up these inexpensive policies. 

Air transport is a regular, estab- 
lished, dependable, mcdern mode of 
travel. This statement is amply sup- 
ported by cold statistics. 

To show you how rapidly our rec- 
ord of safety is going upward, I need 
only refer you to the figures issued 
by the Government which disclose 
that during the three winter months 
just passed our. safety record 
jumped by 853 per cent over the rec- 
ord of a year ago—and the winter 
of a year ago had been the best in 
our history. 

Furthermore, during those same 
months the four largest air lines in 
this country flew 50,000,000 passen- 


ger miles without a single accident— 


in fact, without so much as a single 
forced landing. And one of our 
large air lines is today approaching 
500,000,000 passenger miles without 
a single fatality to passengers or 
crew Or persons on the ground. 


A Welcoming Word 


For Regulatory Law 


With the air transport industry 
forging ahead in its mission of pub- 
lic service, we are extremely for- 
tunate in having as our Federal 
charter of regulation a new Civil 
Aeronautics Act, in the drafting of 
which the statesmanship of fore- 
sight was employed in liberal degree, 
and in the support of which the 
President and the Congress, after a 
patient, long-continued and consci- 
entious study, made an immeasurable 
contribution to the needs and as- 
pirations and the future welfare of 
our commerce, our postal service and 
our national defense. 


Already America has recognized 
their action as just and wise. Tne 
brake has been taken trom the wheel. 
Already we are progressing readily 
but deliberately, bravely but conser- 
vatively, to a determination of prob- 
lems of a new and matchless age. 
Civil aeronautics did not trust its 
country in vain. 

But even more fortunate is it that 
the President has selected for the 
administration of this new Act a 
body of men second to none in all 
Washington in the quality of their 
leadership, in their ability and in 
their devotion to the great national 
ends which the Congress defined in 
the new statute. 

In each case appointment was in 
accord with the credo that the office 
should seek the man. To each the 
office is not his reward but his re- 
sponsibility. The members of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, the Air 
Safety Board and the Administrator, 
the two last mentioned being daily 
subject to Presidential challenge, 
have already made a ceep and favor- 


able impression in Washington, and | 


an even deeper and more favorable 
impression upon the industry with 
the regulation of which this new 
agency is charged. 

History will record as one of the 
great accomplishments of our Presi- 
dent his decision that the regulation 
and development of the vital civil 
aeronautics industry should be 
vested in a group of men of such 
outstanding qualifications. Decision 
otherwise would have destroyed the 
temple as soon as it had been con- 
structed. 


Charles F. Ernst 


Olympia; Director, Washington 
State Department of Social 
Security, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

OULD oppose Johnson Amend- 

ment as being wrong in principle 
with respect to underlying Federal 
and State relationships, and wrong 
in practice in that it would work 
hardship on many present recipients 
who are genuinely in need. 

On the second question, am con- 
vinced that facts with respect to 
States’ financial ability to meet ac- 
tual needs justify liberalizing Federal 
contribution for old-age assistance, 
at least until favorable influence of 
old-age insurance program is re- 
flected. 


Mrs. W. T. Bost 


Raleigh, N.°C.; Commissioner, 
State Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare, 


answers: 


E are glad to submit statements 

in reply to the two questions as 
follows: | 
1. We do not look with favor on 
the suggestion that States be re- 


Aeronautics Authority, including its 
Administrator and Safety Board, by 
the new Civil Aeronautics Act are far 


relating to civil aeronautics which 
our Government had assumed prior 
to the adoption. of this Act. 


Notable, of course, is the fact that 
the new Act imposes a comprehen- 
sive system of economic regulation of 
air carriers, heretofore lacking, which 
is, as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has said, if anything, more 
comprehensive than that applying to 
the railroads. But in addition to this 
vast economic regulation, the new 
Act imposes an improved regulation 
of safety, a vastly expanded program 
for private and miscellaneous flying, 
and other important detailed func- 
tions. 


In assuming these new responsi- 
bilities you might well presume that 
a greatly increased administrative 
expense would have resulted. This 
certainly would have been true had 
the new Authority been composed of 
men of minor ability and were it 
staffed by a personnel less devoted 
to their task. 

However, we find that for the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year, despite this 
greatly expanded program of regula- 
tion and of development, it will be 
necessary for our Government to in- 
crease its expenditures beyond the 
expenditures it would have been 
making had the Civil Aeronautics Act 
not been passed, by a figure well 
under two million dollars. 

This incredibly small increase as 
the price for the vast benefits ac- 
cruing from the new statute is due 
solely to the fact that the President 
appointed men to the new Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority who are more than 
worthy of their trust. 


Scope of Regulation 


Widened by Act 


‘By the end of February of this year 
the Authority had grappled with 
these greatly expanded functions 
with a net increase of only 254 em- 
ployees beyond the number Congress 
had already authorized for the civil 
aeronautical functions of the Gov- 
ernment prior to the adoption of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. 


The fact to be emphasized today 
is that the record of the Authority 
and of its staff is a warm reminder 
that patriotic service to the Govern- 
ment and to the country is not re- 
served for a wartime crisis. 

If, then, I believe fervently in the 
zeal with which the air lines have 
pushed forward in the development 
under the American Flag of this new 
and modern means of travel and 
trade, I hasten to acknowledge that 
private enterprise in air transporta- 
tion has no monopoly upon selfless 
zeal. 


Because of the character of this 


SHOULD U. S. REQUIRE INCREASED PAYMENTS 
BY THE STATES TO THE INDIGENT AGED? 


+ quired to put up at least $10 a month 4 


more extensive than the functions: 


new Governmental agency, because 


_ of the men in whom the President 


has placed his trust for the success- 
ful administration of the new Act, 
the zeal of the air lines is matched 
and oft-times exceeded by the zeal 
of your Governmental servants in 


Washington. 


space. 


ises to set him free. 


(The foregoing is the full text of 


The functions vested in the Civil | an address July 18 at Dallas, TexJ 


Since the dawn of history man, in 
his travels and trade, has struggled 
to break the bonds of time and 
Air transport, under the Civil 
| Aeronautics Authority, at last prom- | 


| ought to be considered. 
place, probably most of the lowest | 
grants are: given where there are | 


Question the Week: 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 


for old-age assistance, in view of the 
fact that it would work considerable 
hardship on the poorer States. 


Among some of the Southern 
States, land values are such that the 
tax burden is already top-heavy and 
any additional assessment on the tax- 
payer would be looked upon with dis- 


> program if that amendment 


acted. 


We estimate that the adoption of 
the amendment making mandatory 


a minimum of $10 a month on our | 
present program would cost the State | 


and local government an additional | 


$271,704 per year. 
In answer to your second question, 


Changes in the social security system, approved by the 
Senate, involve two provisions of outstanding importance. 
These are, the requirment that each State, to qualify for 
assistance from the Federal Government, must contribute 
$10 a month for each beneficiary of old-age assistance, a 
sum larger than 28 States now are contributing, and the 
provision that the Federal Government,shall contribute $2 
for each $1 provided by the States for old-age assistance 
up to the first $15 of the monthly pension. 

In view of the importance of these provisions to millions 
of the aged and to both Federal and State budgets and 
taxes, The United States News addressed to the Governors |. 
of all the States and to Federal and State officials dealing | 
with old-age assistance the following questions: 


1. In your opinion, should the Federal Govern- 
ment require each State to pay a minimum of 
$10 a month to its indigent aged to qualify for 
any assistance from the Federal Treasury? 

2. Do you feel that the Federal Government 
should do more than match the payments that 
States make to the indigent aged on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis, as at present? | 


Answers received are presented herewith. 


favor. Furthermore, per capita in-*I think the Federal Government 


come is so low that an additional tax 
burden would have a detrimental ef- 
fect onthe population generally. 


Since the additionai tax burden 
could not be borne py these States, 
the only recourse would be to drasti- 
cally limit the number of recipients 
and initiate a program so restricted 
in the number that could be cared 
for that support by the people of 
the State would be questioned. 

2. The second suggestion if enacted 
would be highly acceptable to us. 
Such a change in the.Act would be 
a break for the poorer States. North 
Carolina aids its poorer counties by 
means of an equalizing fund, thus 
making it possible for the poorer 
counties more adequately to meet the 
needs of their clients. 

Having relinquished the property 
tax to its counties, North Carolina 
receives its State income from fran- 
chise, license, sales and income taxes, 
and the yearly return from these 
sources is dependent upon the vol- 
ume of business done in the State 
during the period. A _ two-to-one 
Federal appropriation would permit 
the State’s old-age recipients to ap- 
proach more nearly the national av- 
erage without working an undue 
hardship on the North Carolina tax 
sources. 


_Harris & Ewing 
J. MILTON PATTERSON 


J. Milton Patterson 


Baltimore; Director, Maryland 
State Department of Public 
Welfare, 


answers: 


N reply to your first question, I 
think that the Federal Govern- 
ment should not require the State to 


pay a minimum of $10 per month 
to recipients of old-age assistance, 
because there are many factors that 
In the first 


other resources in the family, and 
they are not necessarily the most 
inadequate. I think it would have an 
ill effect upon the old-age assistance 


should do more in the children’s pro- 
gram, and at this time make no 
change in the matching basis for old- 
age assistance. In the report of the 
Social Security Board for April, $35,- 
400,815 was expended for the aged, 
whereas $8,888,438 was expended for 
children under the aid to dependent 
children program. 


S. S. Hoover 


Cheyenne; Director, Wyoming 
State Department of Public 
Welfare, 


answers: 


HAVE your letter relative to 

amendments by the United States 
Senate to the National Social Se- 
curity Law. 


First provision: I do not feel that 
the Federal Government should re- 
quire the several States to pay a 
minimum of any amount to its in- 
digent aged people as a requisite to 
receiving Federal aid. I believe that 
this program should be carried on 
the basis of ability to finance the 
current expenses. To require the 
States to make a minimum payment 
will place the several States in a po- 
sition of having to create deficits if 
they are to qualify under the regu- 
lations. 


I believe that the present plan of 
& maximum payment, with the Fed- 
eral Government having a maximum 
amount that they will participate in 
to the individual case, is the better 
policy, and allows the States to raise 
the budget of the individual to the 
amount which they are able to pay 
and stay within their current reve- 
nues. 


Second provision: I feel that the 
Federal Government should con- 


tinue to match the payments of the 


Several States to its aged people on 
a dollar-for-dollar basis. If and 
when the Federal Government can 
finance from current revenues the 
increase on a two-for-one basis, they 
Should assume that obligation, but 
it is better to stay within the means 
of both State and Federal Govern- 
ment than to pyramid debt on debt 
and have the whole structure col- 
lapse at some future time. If the 
two-for-one provision becomes a law, 
then we should provide some form 
of taxation to meet the expense. 


The success of the Social Security 
problem depends entirely upon our 
ability to pay the bill as we go and, 
if in the future the finances of the 
several States increase to the extent 
that the amount of money paid to 
the individual can be increased, we 
Should do it. | 


We feel that it is incumbent upon 
both’the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment to see that the aged in- 
digent people are taken care of in 
& way that is compatible with good 


> 
- 


health and decency, but that these | 


increases can not be made until ways 
and means are devised to raise the 
revenue to meet that expense. 


was i Gov. Harry Moore 


Of New Jersey, 


answers: 


egw to your letter of July 

18, I wish to advise you that for 
many years New Jersey has been 
paying old-age pensions and taking 
care Of dependent children. 

The bill to which you refer would 
cost the State and counties around 
$265,000 additional yearly. It would 
have the effect of increasing the 
tal pensions about $2,000,000. 

The average grant at the present 
time is $19.60, but a number are get. 
ting less than that. By the new plan 
the State would be adversely affected 
because at the present time we get 2 
fifty-fifty share with the Federal 
Government. Under the proposal we 
would not share any grants unless 
the State would put up at least $10. 

I do not believe that the Federal 
Government should pass any legis- 
lation which would have the effect 
of putting further costs upon the 
local and State governments. 

It would be helpful if the Federal 
Government’ would’ match ‘the State 
On the basis of two-thirds Federal to 
one-third State on grants up to $15, 
and beyond that to share fifty-fifty. 


David C. Adie 


Albany; Commissioner, New York 
State Department of Social 
Welfare, 


answers: 
ELATIVE to the questions raised 
in your letter of July 18, in my 
opinion the answer to number one is 
“No” decidedly. This law is a relief 
measure. 

If the Johnson amendment is 
adopted, the net result will be to cre- 
ate a pension system. The needs of 
the individual recipient should be set 
against his assets as well as the abil- 
ity of responsible relatives to assist in 
providing care. After all of the fac- 
tors are taken into consideration, 
grants should be made on the basis 
of a budget deficit. 

To establish minimum and maxi- 
mum figures of relief is an unwise 
practice. It is estimated that about 
25 per cent of the relief grants to 
aged persons in this State would fail 
to qualify for Federal reimbursement 
on the basis suggested. There is no 
question in my mind but that this 
would greatly increase public expen- 
ditures and before long establish the 
principle of a pension. ; 

In relation to question number 
two, in my judgment the minimum 
contribution from the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be. 50 per cent. Any 
increase of Federal grants above this 
figure will ease the burden of the 
localities and States which are now 
finding it difficult to solve their 
financial problems. 

However, the grants should not be 
so great as to relieve the local com- 
munities from that degree of finan- 
cial participation which would vitia‘é 
responsibility for wise administra- 

ion. 


W. F. Bond 


Jackson; Mississippi State Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
ENATE amendment requiring 


States to give ten dollars ‘0 
needy aged to qualify for Federal 
aid very unfair to aged in several 
States. 

This provision will outlaw many 
needy aged in Mississippi. Sta‘es 
should be helped in proportion 
their ability to pay in this matter. 


C. C. Codrington 


Jacksonville; Commissioner, Florida 
State Welfare Board, 


answers: 


S an objective, a Federal requires 
ment that States pay a minimum 
of $10 to their needy aged in orcet 
to secure assistance from the Federal 
Treasury is a laudable move in thé 
right direction. There is no denying 
the fact that in many States today 
old-age assistance grants are suffi- 
cient to provide only the barest ne 
cessities for living. Its enactmen' at 
this time, however, into law would 
be a severe stumbling block in ‘h® 
Social Security program in many 
States. 

In Florida the Social Security pro- 
gram, as a state-federal undertaking, 
has just completed its second yea’ 
It is financed by. an annual appro 
priation of $3,800,000 of State revenue 
from beverage taxes. Florida has 


37,000 needy aged people on ils rous 
at an average of $13.84. 

From this appropriation must 
be paid the State's share of aid %0 


[Continued on Page 7.] 
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(Continued from previous page.) 


HOW SHOULD AID TO THE NEEDY AGED 
BE DIVIDED BETWEEN U. S. AND STATES? 


By C. C. CODRINGTON 
[Continued From Page 6.) 


the blind, aid to dependent children, 
as well as the administration of a 
child welfare department, child wel- 
fare services in 12 counties, certifi- 
cation to WPA, NYA, enrollment of 
ccc boys, certification to and dis- 
tribution of surplus commodities, and 
other services to make an all-round 
state-wide welfare department. 

A $10 minimum grant would mean 
that Florida would have to reduce 
the number of those now being 
granted age assistance, as the ap- 
propriated funds are set for another 
biennium. All now on old-age pay 
rolls of the State have been deter- 
mined to be in need and it would be 
almost an impossible task to decide 
who should or should not receive a 
grant. 

Social Security is comparatively 
young in its application and as a 
consequence many States, in the 
realization that the needy must be 
taken care of with public monies, 
had to initiate programs and find 
sources of revenue to meet the new 
responsibility. 
$10 Grant “‘Impossible”’ 

Florida’s legislature has jus{ ad- 
journed. It was not aware of the 
proposed amendment and naturally 
did not plan accordingly. It meets 
again in April, 1941. Benefits from 
well-administered programs will en- 
courage more liberal appropriations. 
In Florida, therefore, a $10 minimum 
grant would be impossible on the 
part of the State to all those meet- 
ing requirements of age, residence 
and need. 

The same reasoning holds good for 
the advantages of a two-thirds par- 
ticipation up to $15 on the part of 
the Federal Government and 50-50 
matching of all sums over that up to 
$30. This would allow a majority of 
the States, including Florida, to raise 
the average of their grants, take care 
of more people in need and would 
greatly spread the benefits of old- 
age assistance. 


Such an amendment to the Fed- | 


+ 


& Gadereoed 
CHARLES P. TAFT 


David W. Armstrong 


Boston; Commissioner, 
Massachusetts State Department 
of Public Welfare, 


answers: 


NSWERING your inquiry as fol- | 


lows: 


1. This State requires that mini- | 


mum grants in old-age assistance 
cases shall be $30 per month, unless 
there is other income. I do not feel 
that I should give an opinion as to 
what the grants in other States 
should be. 


2. I hesitate to express an opinion | 


on this because it seems to me that it 


is purely a financial matter so far | 


as this State is concerned. 


If the , 


bill now before the Congress amend- | 
ing the Social Security Act is passed, | 
we shall get a little more from the | 


Federal 
States will get a great deal more. 


Government while other | 


On the other hand, it means that | 


through our taxes we shall have to 
contribute a great deal more than 
we do now toward the Federal as- 


' Sistance given to other States. 


eral Act, it is estimated, would allow | 


Florida to take care of all of its old 
and needy people and to conform 
with the spirit and intent of the law 
which reads “to provide reasonable 
subsistence compatible with decency 
and health.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


In view of all this, I believe that 
this is a matter on which an opinion 
should be given by the Governor 
of the State because it is so im- 
portant in State financing. 

(Editor’s Note: The Governor was 
asked for an expression of opinion 
in answer to these questions.) 


"The Yeas and Nays” 


TITLE REG. U PAT. OFP. 


Editor’s Note: Letters of comment + facture more goods and to give labor, 


and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and 
those to which writers desire to have 
only their initials attached if pub- 
lished should be so marked. Even if 
initials only are to be printed, letters 
must be signed and addressed. 


Equality For Relief Clients 

Sir:—In The United States News of 
today (July 17) you state. that your col- 
umns are ready for your readers’ views. 
I'am one of your readers. 

And my views are that professional, 
technical or skilled status of relief clients 
_— not enter into the matter of re- 
lef. 

If one relief client has been receiving 
83 per hour or any other amount for 
his work before he had to apply for 
relief and he fooled it away on drink 
or high or riotous living, that is no 
Tfeason why he should be given relief 
more abundant than the poor man who 
has worked for only a living wage when 
he had work. ’ 

When they come to Uncle Sam's feed 
box, they should be treated on the same 
lerms: if not, then the poor la»orer 
should receive the most. 

In Washington, they talk too much 
about humanitarianism, but do not act 
it. Is it humanitarianism to tax people 
that only make $1 per day or less to 
Pay some loafer $3 per hour, and make 


the poor man that has worked most of | 
for 15 to 25 cents per hour con- : 


his life 
Unue on 25 cents per hour? 

That 
It is 


St. Cloud, Fla. 
* 


Eliminating Unemployment 

Re a this talk about the wages 

rag WPA workers should remind us 

"i vy act that the unemployment prob- 

— not been solved, and that to 

“etl system that will make relief 

“tage 1S still the biggest problem 
the country, 

Mis most severe indictment against 

ii lal order igs its failure to secure 
many of its members steady and 


'seful employment. It seems to me that 


°Ur civilization should be able to give | 
bodied citizen a chance to | 
and that it is the moral | 
of the nation to so regulate | 


‘Very able. 
do Useful work, 
ligation 


its 
*conomic system as to do this. 


Mak 


relief unnecessary? If 


an boards over different indus- 
» We could require them to manu- 


I do not call humanitarianism. | 
‘avoritism, EDWARD PARRADEE. | 


QY not create a system that would | 
we had | 


| 
| 


through wages, the buying power to ab- 

sorb increased production. If this were 

done unemployment would soon disap- 

pear and relief would become unneces- 

sary. 

Washington, D. C. 
* 


Is It Relief “Work’’? 


Sir:—A few days ago the press cred- 
ited Col. F. C. Harrington with saying 
that “the provision Congress has made 


WILLIAM OWEN. | 


for relief would keep two million men | 


working for one year.” How innocent! 
Several times that amount has been 


provided by Congress and spent in a 
few recent years, but the working has | 


hot started yet. 


Was it the U. S. Commerce Depart- | 


ment that gave the statement to the | 


press in 1928, that there were con- 
stantly (normally) in the U. S. A. 
two million hoboes who would rather 
starve or steal or even do murder than 
work? They are still with us. 

When Congress provided in the first 
billions for “the security wage” the army 
of “bos” were the first in line to receive 
the bounty of a generous but impracti- 
cal Government and they have sat tight 


ever since. Consequently, there has been © 


little room left for the deserving needy. 
They did not have a chance. 

In the last provision for relief, the 
seat-warmers are to spend a few more 
hours in their seat-warming and away 


from the beer gardens. Hence the 
“strikes.” 
Powers, Mich. 


x * * 


Religion and Government 
Sir:—I may say that, while I cannot 
always agree with all you say, and feel 
nauseated by injections of factional re- 
ligion and reference to Christianity as a 
valid part of American government, I 
do believe in your sincerity and efforts 
to give your patrons, so far as humanly 
possible, unbiased and undistorted news. 
I have a long-standing quarrel with 
American journalism about that. As 
long as you try to be fair and disin- 
terested in purveying fact news, I shall 
be glad to be one of your supporters. 
To our Christian brethren, I nat- 
urally appear to be a crass Atheist, and 
am not ashamed to own it. But, while 
I indubitably do repudiate the Christ- 
ian-Jewish god, I am well aware of In- 
finity; not a personal God, but the 
mysterious hyper-presence whence ali 
that is proceeds. 
DARWIN 
New Orleans, La. 


KELLOGG PAVEY. 


Charles P. Taft 


Cincinnati, Ohio; Chairman, 
Community Mobilization for 
Human Needs, 


answers: 


AM not in a position to express 

the opinion of the Mobilization for 
Human Needs, because they have not 
gone into the question of social se- 
curity payments. 

I did make a study myself of this 
precise question in 1936, and I am 
glad to give you my personal opinion 
on the subject. 

1. In my opinion, the Federal 


Government should require that any 


Oeneficiary of old-age assistance 
should receive from his pension 
(including Federal and State con- 


tributions) and his other sources of | 


income, a minimum total income per 
month, as a condition of receiving 
the Federal portion of such pension. 

In other words, I believe that old- 
age assistance should be on an in- 
come basis, and that the amount of 
assistance should be the supplement 
necessary to bring the total income 


up to what is determined upon as ~ 


the standard. 

As I understand the present Senate 
proposal, it in effect fixes the mini- 
mum contribution from the State 
and the Federal Government at $30 
a month, since it requires a State 
contribution of $10 and provides that 
the Government should match this 
amount two to one. I think that 
such a minimum of $30 is too high 
in some States, where the cost of 
living and standards of living are 
lower than the industrial north. 

I think also that a minimum of 
$30 a month is unsound, because it 
would apparently prevent a supple- 
ment of less than that ‘amount for 
pensioners who have some income 
from other sources. J 

2. I believe that the matching of 
the Federal Government should be 
on a basis that would encourage the 


poorer States to make adequate ap- 
propriations, and I believe, therefore, 
that the Federal Government pro- 
vision should be two to one for the 
first $10; dollar for dollar for the 
next $10; and one to two for any 
above that. 

One other requirement should be 
added, and that is that in order to 
get the Government grant, the State 
shall provide pensions for all those 
who are eligible. That is, it should 


certain groups who are eligible but 


whom they do not wish to pay, and | 


get Government aid for the rest. 


Note: 
amendment adopted by the Senate, the 
Federal Government would contribute 
two-thirds of the payments up to $15, 
and after the payments reach $15 the 


Under the Connally | 


| 
contributions would be equal, as under 


the existing law, In other words, as Sen- 
ator Connally explained, the Federal 
Government puts up $10 and the State 
puts up $5, making $15 altogether, and 
from that point on the amounts are 
equal. 


contributions to match State appro- | 


| priations for old-age assistance: 


Under the Johnson amendment, | 


however, the State must put up $10, | 


which means that of a total minimum 
$25 monthy pension, the Federal Govern- 
ment would contribute $15 and the State 
$10.) 


Thomas H.Daniel 


not be possible for the State to omit | 


Columbia, S. C.; South Carolina | 


Director, 
Welfare, 


answers: 


Y opinion in answer to questions 


Department of Public 


you present regarding Federal” 


1. No. 


zens, which, while inadequate, is a 
pronounced advance over previous 
conditions, and represents as heavy 
a burden upon tax resources as the 
State can now afford. 


‘To abandon progress already made | 
would be a social tragedy, and de- | 
cades would be required to recover | 


the ground thus lost; whereas, grad- 
ual progress from inadequate provi- 
sions may keep pace with improved 
tax resources in the State if a less 


burdensome minimum payment is re- | 


quired. 


Such a requirement would | 
undoubtedly result in abandonment | 
by South Carolina of its present pro- | 
gram of aid to its needy aged citi- | 


2. Yes. The present dollar-for- 
dollar basis seriously discriminates 
against aged persons in poorer 
States. Provision for more adequate 
Federal contribution in such States, 
on a basis which would not be dis- 
criminatory against other States, is 
most desirable in the interest of 
more equitable provision for indigent 
aged in all States. 

It seems to me that Federal con- 
tribution on a two-for-one basis up 
to a fixed amount, and on a fifty- 
fifty basis above that amount, would 
be fair to all States, and would per- 
mit the poorer States to progress 
gradually toward more adequate pro- 
vision for their indigent aged as 


| their tax resources may permit. 


MORE ECONOMIC 
POWER 
There are 7 different 
Dodge Truck engines, 
so each Dodge Truck 
is powered just right 


for maximum perform- 
ance and economy. 


100% RUSTPROOFING . 


Only Dodge Bonderizes en- 
tire truck bodies, cabs, fend- 
ers, hoods, radiator shells, 
etc., to prevent rust damage. 


SUPER-TOUGH AMOLA 
STEEL 
Dodge uses this amazing 
new shock-resistant alloy in 
spftings and axle shafts to 


prevent breakdowns, save 
on repairs, 


COMFORT 
Dodge cabs are big and roomy ed 


broader Safety-Vision wind- 
shields and windows, and 


2-Way Ventilation. 


Rigidly stiffened against 
weaving for greater strength, 
longer body life. 


EXTRA-BRACED 
CHASSIS FRAME 


LET US APPRAISE YOUR PRESENT TRUCK TODAY— 
GET OUR EASY BUDGET TERMS ON A NEW DODGE . 


Copyright, 1939, R. J, Re 


yuolds Tobacce Company, Winstoa-Seiem, N. 


puff—and many 


we 


HERE'S THE “INSIDE TRACK” on more cigarette enjoyment for your 
money, as “Ken” Frank sees it: “I judge cigarettes by the way they burn. I find 


that longer-burning Camels smoke much milder, cooler, with a more delicate 


taste. Look at the results of these recent laboratory tests—they show Camel's 
longer burning means the same as 5 EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK. That's 
a real saving. And Camel’s rich, ripe flavor makes every puff a real thrill.” 
Take “Ken” Frank’s tip: Judge your cigarettes by the way they burn. Smoke 
Camels for smoking pleasure at its best ...and more of it per pack! 


Sabaccos 


“Camels put a thrill in every 


more puffs in every cigarette” 


SAYS KENNETH FRANK, 
_ PROMINENT SPORTSMAN 
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“THIRD TERM TRADITION : 


In the first 
booklet on the so-called third term 
tradition, printed in the issue of July 
10, Mr. Limberg discussed the atti- 
tude of George Washington toward 
a third term and concluded that the 
first President was not, in principle, 
opposed to more than two terms. He 
then discussed the reasons for the 
retirement of other early two-term 
Presidents, finding in each case that 
personal or political reasons, and not 
an anti-third-term conviction, were 
responsible. 

In the second installment, printed 
July 17, the author dealt with the 
cases of later two-term Presidents 
down to the time of Theodore Roose- 
velt. In this, the third and last in- 
stallment, he proceeds with his dis- 
cussion of the reasons why Theodore 
Roosevelt failed of election to a 
third term: 


FT’S abandonment of the Roose- 

velt policies and the progressive 
cause led to an open break between 
the two men. Although he did not 
wish to be President again, Roosevelt 
finally yielded to the importunate 
Progressives and announced to the 
country on February 26, 1912, that he 
Was a candidate for the Republican 
nomination. 

Roosevelt had two-thirds of the 
delegates from Republican States, 
and a clear ,majority of the whole 
convention, but, controlled by Taft 
“Regulars,” the National Committee, 
which had the organization of the 
convention and the framing of the. 
rules of procedure, secured a Taft 
majority on the temporary roll. The 
ousting of Roosevelt delegates by the 
National Committee, and La Fol- 
lette’s determination to resist dis- 
placement by Roosevel: as leader of 
the Progressive cause won Taft the 
nomination on the first ballot. 

Six weeks later, in August, 1912, the 
defeated majority of the Republicans 
held a convention of the new na- 
tional Progressive party and nomi- 
nated Roosevelt by acclamation. 


Roosevelt’s Influence 


On Party’s Voters 


At the election on November 5 
Woodrow Wilson was elected by 6,- 
286,214 votes out of 15,031,169 votes. 
Roosevelt received 4,126,020 and 
Taft 3,483,922. The combined vote of 
what had been the Republican Party 
was 7,609,942 votes, or 1,323,728 more 
than Wilson received. In the Elec- 
tofal College Wilson had 435 votes, 
Roosevelt 88, and Taft 8. These fig- 
ures, points out Thayer, proved that 
” Roosevelt, and not. Taft, really rep- 
resented a large majority of what 
had been the Republican party. 

“Therefore,” says Thayer, “it was 
the Taft faction which, in spite of 
the plain evidence given at the 
choice of the delegates, and at the 
convention itself—evidence which 
the Republican Machine tried to sup- 
press—it was the Taft faction and 
not Roosevelt which split the Repub- 
lican party in 1912. 

“Had it allowed the preference of 
the majority to express itself by the 
nomination of Roosevelt, there is 
every reason to believe that he would 
have been elected.” 

Roosevelt’s candidacy in 1912 gave 
the lie to the “wise custom which 
limits the President to two terms” 
and affo-ded an exceilent example 
of frustration of the popular will by 
the machinations of the high priests 
of politics. 

Although the celebrated Rough 
Rider actually served only one elec- 
tive term in addition to the uncom- 
pleted term of his predecessor, his 
nomination in 1912, after a lapse of 
four years, has’ generally been 
deemed the first and only instance 
in which a nominee has run for a 
third term. Though short of the 
ideal of two elective and consecutive 
terms preceding an actual third- 
term effort, this distinguished 
echievement should jispel the phan- 
tom third-term tradition. 


Wilson: Illness Barred 


Third-term Campaign 


Elected in, 1912 as a minority Pres- 
ident, and returned to office in 1916 
by one of the closest contests in 
Presidential annals, Woodrow Wil- 
s0n was never tremendously popular 
(the popular vote was 9,129,606 for 
Wilson and 8,538,221 for Hughes. 
The electoral vote was 277 to 254). 

Yielding to the pressure of public 
Opinion, President Wilson, who had 
been the “prince of pacifists” in his 
first term and had campaigned for 
reelection as a candidate who would 
maintain peace, stirred the country 
with his inspiring war message early 
in his second term (April 2, 1917). 
The declaration of war “to make the 
world safe for democracy” won uni- 
versal approval. 

Despite Wilson’s appeal to the 
country to vote for none but Demo- 
crats in the Congressional elections 
of 1918, the Republicans gained con- 
trol of both branches of Congress. 
Disregarding the evident political 
complexion of the nation, Wilson 
proceeded to the Peace Conference 
as though he had been indorsed by 


installment of his ¢ 


partisan appeal for a purely Demo- 
cratic Congress,” says Muzzey, “he 
added the sophistry of the ‘man- 
date.’ 

Having alienated the partisan Re- 
publicans, the War President suc- 
ceeded in alienating his own party 
by his uncompromising struggle for 
the ratificaion of the Versailles 
Treaty and the adoption of his plan 
for a League of Nations. When, in 
the summer of 1919, the Senate re- 
fused to accept the treaty without 


| 


HAS SOUND FOUNDATION? 


dication in his fight for the treaty. 
His abiding faith that his party and 
the people would reelect him and in- 
struct the Senate to ratify his treaty 
was, says Stoddard, “so supreme that 
even those who knew his physical 
inability and the political unwisdom 
of his candidacy had not the heart 
to undeceive him. From his sick- 
room in the White House he waited 
expectantly day by day, hour by 
hour, for word from San Francisco 
that the National Democratic Con- 


are started to re-elect him. 


as such? 


herewith. 


The third-term issue again is raised as President Roose- 
velt nears the end of his second term of office and as booms 


Opposition to a third term for any President relies chiefly 
on a “tradition” against it. But is there such a genuine 
tradition? Is there any real precedent against a third term 


Herman Limberg, member of the New York bar and 
writer on historical subjects, believes there is not. He has 
surveyed American history and Presidential biographies to 
find the true reasons why no one ever has been elected to 
a third term, and he concludes that extraneous factors, not 
an anti-third term tradition, were responsible in each case. 

Because of the timeliness of the subject and of the scope 
of research on which Mr. Limberg’s booklet is based, The 
United States News has obtained his permission to reprint 
his treatise. The first installment of his “Third Term Tradi- 
tion, an American Fantasy”, copyrighted by Mr. Limberg, 
appeared in the issue of July 10 and the second installment 
in the issue of July 17. The concluding installment appears 


the reservations rejected by the vention had put aside all lesser can- 


President, Wilson began a tour of the 
country to win popular support. 
Succumbing to the strain of the pre- 
ceding six months he collapsed in 
September of that year and was 
physically incapacitated for several 
months. As a result of this break- 
down he remained a semi-invalid the 
rest of his life. 

“The year and a half of office 
which remained to th: President 
after he was stricken down,” reports 
Muzzey, “presents a pathetic contrast 
to the years of masterful leadership 
before and during the war. — 


Majorities in Congress 
Won by Opposition 


“He had lost his political leverage 
when the Republicans took away his 
majorities in both Houses of Con- 
gress in November, 1918, and he had 
been in only remote and mediated 
touch with the men at the Capitol 
Since his departure for France a 
month later. Now a hostile Congress 
ignored his advice and his vetoes, the 
cabinet disintegrated, the opposition 
rejoiced brazenly in the ‘downfall’ 
of the President, and the people 
failed to justify his faith in their 
hearty approval of his foreign pol- 
icy.” 

“Such,” to continue Muzzey’s word 
picture, “was the disappointing end- 
ing of a chapter of unusual glory and 
inspiration in our history. The gen- 
erous enthusiasm, the unstinted de- 
votion, the unselfish cooperation of 
1917 and 1918, gave place to a reac- 
tion of political rivalry, economic 
Strife, and social antagonisms in 
1919 . . . Disillusionment succeeded 
exaltation, as the prophecies of a 
new and better world order remained 
unfulfilled. ...The path immediately 
before our feet lay through a welter 
of industrial chaos, social ferment, 
ciass struggle, destructive propa- 
ganda, commercial profiteering, and 
reckless plunging. It was the after- 
math of the war.” 


Desire for Re-election 


His Greatest Incentive 


Wilson’s physical collapse left the 
Government of the United States 
without a President, for he was un- 
able to function as Chief Executive. 
To prevent public alarm, members of 
the Cabinet continued to meet as 
proof to the country that the Gov- 
ernment was operating and that all 
was well with the affairs of the na- 
tion. 

The greatest incentive to recovery 
from his serious illness was Wilson’s 
determination to campaign for a 


an overwhelming victory at a gen- | third term and make another per- 


didates and lesser issues and had 
chosen him to lead in what he had 
called ‘a solemn referendum.’” 


During this time, comments Stod- 
dard, the White House atmosphere 
had become surcharged with thought 
of the coming campaign with Wil- 
son as the candidate. “The President 
had no other thought than that the 
people would rise en masse behind 
his banner once it was raised.” 


Sought Renomination 


To Battle for League 


' The country was still in the “tur- 
moil of peace” when the national 
conventions met in the early sum- 
mer of 1920 for the selection of can- 
didates to compete for the succes- 
Sion to the power which had, says 
Muzzey, already passed out of the 
hands of President Wilson. 


The President, reports David Law- 
rence, felt that he should be nomi- 
nated again so that he might make 
the fight for the League. He be- 
lieved his leadership was on trial and 
that since he had made the record 
he should enter the lists as its de- 
fender. Bainbridge Colby, Wilson’s 
Secretary of State, was present at the 
Democratic Convention of 1920 pre- 
pared to make the motion to sus- 
pend the rules and nominate his 
chief, But the opportunity never 
came. The President was not even 
given a complimentary nomination. 

On the forty-fourth ballot the 
Democrats nominated James M. Cox 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 
campaign platform advocated the 
“prompt ratification of the Treaty of 
Versailles, without reservations 
which would imperil its essential in- 
tegrity.’” But the treaty and the 
League of Nations were not the sole 
issues in 1920. Industrial unrest, the 
Eighteenth Amendment, the Railread 
Transportation Act, were of more im- 
mediate concern. 


Toward the end of the campaign 
President Wilson appealed to the 
voters to make the League the issue 
of the election. “But,” says Muzzey, 
“it was in vain. They voted on the 
general policies of the administra- 
tion, and condemned them by a ma- 
jority of over 7,000,000 (16,152,200 to 
9,147,353). It was Wilson rather than 
Cox who was defeated in 1920.” 

Thus ended the hectic and event- 
ful career of the President, who had 
literally given his life for the cause 
which his fellow countrymen re- 
jected. There is no doubt that Wil- 
son desired a third term, but his 
break with his party, his physical dis- 
ability and the general disapproval 
of his administration frustrated his 


(INSTALLMENT 3) 


“tradition.” 


Coolidge: How He Ruled 
Republican Party 


Calvin Coolidge, who succeeded to 
the Presidency upon the death of 
Warren G. Harding in August, 1923, 
was one of the most popular Presi- 
dents in American history. His name 
will forever emblazon an era of un- 
forgettable prosperity. 

Within ten months after his acces- 
sion to the White House, Coolidge 
achieved a miracle. “He had,” says 
William Allen White, “remade the 
Republican party. He definitely took 
it away from national committee 
control, from the old guardsmen.... 
He gave his leadership frankly, 
openly, proudly to American business 
by direct rather than by indirect con- 
trol. . . . The National Republican 
Convention that met at Cleveland in 
June, 1924, was a Coolidge conven- 
tion. , . . His domination was abso- 
lute. No important candidate ap- 
peared against him.” 


Coolidge easily captured the imag- 
ination of the country. Ralph Vol- 
ney Harlow reports that “people liked 
his lack of affectation, the absence 
of pose, his indifference to mere 
show. They believed that he was 
honest himself, and that he would 
not tolerate dishonesty in others. If 
there was a ‘Coolidge myth,’ as-:some 


of his critics asserted, it was wide-— 


spread and most profitable. Every- 
one knew that Coolidge would do 
nothing spectacular, and they liked 
him all the more for that. To the 
millions who voted for him in 1924 
(the popular vote for Coolidge was 
15,725,016, for Davis, 8,385,586; the 
electoral vote was 382 to 136), his 
election meant a comfortable rest 
from disturbing schemes of reform. 

“The optimism of the business 
world after the election was revealed 
in a remarkable volume of trading 
in the stock exchanges. Signs were 
visible in many places indicating a 
wave of unusual prosperity, which 
would bring success to any adminis- 
tration.” 


Era of Prosperity 


Brought Coolidge Acclaim 


Because he did not believe that 
politics should be in business, Cool- 
idge let business go its way without 
hindrance from politics.- His finan- 
cial and economic policies encour- 
aged speculation and expansion. 
Times were good and business was 
booming. His high tariff won the 
hearty approval of the New England 
protectionists. “Coolidge boom” and 
“Coolidge bull market” were familiar 
terms. Gigantic stock market and 
other profits made possible reduc- 
tions in the public debt and in in- 
come tax rates. From 1925 to 1928 
the nation enjoyed unprecedented 
prosperity. | 

The aura of popular acclaim did 
not, however, immunize the Pres- 
ident against resistance in Congress. 
Those Republicans in the House and 
Senate who had supported the La 
Follette (Senator Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, Progressive, of Wisconsin) can- 
didacy in 1924 were punished by be- 
ing read out of the party and de- 
prived of their influential positions 
on committees, and they retaliated 
by antagonizing the administration. 
The Senate refused to ratify a num- 
ber of Coolidge’s appointments, and 
in both Houses many of the admin- 
istration’s plans encountered bitter 
hostility. 

Coolidge had to face a Congres- 
sional minority of Progressives who 
held a balance of power between the 
conservative Democrats and the reg- 
ular Republicans. “This homogen- 
eous. non-partisan majority,” says 
White, “operating Jargely in the Re- 
publican party, could and did ex- 
press itself with reasonable intelli- 
gence through the direct primary, 
and for the most part this Progres- 
sive minority was a more. secure 
group with the electorate than the 
conservative leadership in either 
party. These Progressives at first 
irked, then annoyed and finally an- 
gered President Coolidge.” The Sen- 
ate finally surrendered to the Pro- 
gressives. 

The mid-term elections in 1926 
wiped out the Republican majority 
of 13 in the Senate with the return 

£ 48 Republicans, 47 Democrats, and 
cne Farmer-Laborite, and reduced 
the Republican majority in the House 
from 59 to 39. 

In February, 1927, it ‘was obvious 
that President Coolidge, as a poten- 


va 


nomination in 1928, was gaining 
strength among the regular Repub- 
licans. On the other hand, it was 
equally plain, reports White, that Re- 
publicans of the progressive type 
were organizing against him. In 
Congress, one heard talk of a joint 
resolution against a third term. The 
proposed resolution had support in 
certain more’ conservative quarters, 
where Coolidge had made enemies 
with patronage. As to the President’s 
interest in another nomination, even 


By HERMAN LIMBERG, Counselor at Law and Writer on Historical Subjects 


Terms—The “Precedent” Against Three Elections as a Baseless Legend’ 


eral election. “To the blunder of the + sonal appeal to the voters for vin- + ambitions. There was no call for, tial candidate for the Presidential + ored me and the country which I 


love.” 
To the Senate of the United States 
the Coolidge ‘“cryptogram” was 


fraught with political implication. 
Indeed, to quote Senator La Follette 
(as reported in the N. Y. Sun, Janu- 
ary 25, 1939) “it raised a third-term 
issue” which inspired Senatorial re- 
affirmation of the “time-honored 
custom.” Reintroduced on January 
27, 1928, the original La Follette reso- 
lution was amended and passed by 
the Senate on February 10, 1928, b 


—Wide World 


“F, D. R.” MAY FACE THE “THIRD-TERM TRADITION” | 


The author of the accompanying article holds that,’ although the 

factors challenging President Roosevelt’s popularity and influenc- 

ing the choice of a possible successor in the 1940 campaign will be 

“many and varied,” the issue of the third term “tradition” should 
be the “least significant and important.” 


bis best friends could only guess what * a vote of 56 to 26. It read: 


was in his mind. 

On February 10, 1927, Representa- 
tive Beck, Republican of Wisconsin 
(the Progressive stronghold), intro- 
duced a resolution practically the 
same as the Springer resolution of 
1875, suggesting a constitutional 
amendment against a third term. On 
February 22, Senator La Follette, Jr., 
introduced the corresponding resolu- 
tion in the Senate. No action was 
taken on these resolutions in the 69th 
Congress. 

An amazed and electrified nation 
received the cryptic “Tt do not choose 
te run” on August 2, 1927. The coun- 
try failed to grasp its significance, 
which for months was the foremost 
subject of debate. Politicians ques- 
tioned the President’s motives and 
persistently strove to invade the 
Coolidge silence. 

Coolidge sets forth his reasons for 
his decision to retire from the Presi- 
dency in his “Autobiography.” “The 
Presidential office,” he writes, “takes 
a heavy toll of those who occupy it 
and those who are dear to them. 
While we should not refuse to spend 
and be spent in the service of our 
country, it is hazardous to attempt 
what we feel is beyond our strength 
to accomplish. 


Presents His Views 


Of Third-term Question 


“T had never wished to run in 1928 


and had determined to make a pub- 
lic announcement at a sufficiently 
early date so that the party would 


have ample time to choose someone 


else. . . . Irrespective of the third- 
term policy, the Presidential office is 
of such a nature that it is difficult 
to conceive how one man can suc- 
cessfully serve the country for a term 
of more than eight years. 

“I do not think that the (third- 
term) practice applies to one who has 
succeeded to part of a term as Vice 
President. Others might argue that 
it does, but I doubt if the country 
would so consider it. 

“My election seemed _ assured. 
Nevertheless, I feit it was not best 
for the country that I should succeed 
myself. A new impulse is more likely 
to be beneficial. 

“It was therefore my privilege, 
after seeing my administration so 
strongly indorsed by the country, to 


retire voluntarily from the greatest ' 


experience that can come to mortal 
man. In that way, I believed I could 


best serve the people who have hon- | 


“Re- 
solved, That it is the sense of the 
Senate that the precedent estab- 
lished by Washington and other 
Presidents of the United States in 
retiring from the Presidential office 
after their second term has become 
by universal concurrence, a part of 
our republican system of government 
and that any departure from this 
time-honored custom would be un- 
wise, unpatriotic and fraught with 
peril to our  free_ institutions.” 
(Speaking in the Senate, on February 
9, 1928, against the La Follette reso- 
lution, the late Senator Simeon D. 
Fess, Ohio Republican, said: “It is 
not a mooted question that the third 
term that was denied originally to 
the Presidents who might have been 
elected to a third term was not de- 
nied them by the people. It was sim- 
ply never requested by those who 
might have achieved a third term.”) 

Again legislative dictum 
stirred the phantom. Again a hostile 
and vindictive Congress had the last 
word. 


The Coolidge message of August 2, 
1927, comments Stoddard, “is only 


Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson Failed to Win More Than Two | won to i 


motive of another man. Seldom js 
it correctly guessed—particularly 
when a President is that man. Per- 
haps the Coolidge incident wil] has- 
ten the time when the head of our 
Government, whoever he may be, wi!] 
be credited with an earnest purpose 
ts do what he believes to be his duty 
or his real desire instead of being 
met with the suspicion that every 
move he makes is dictated by self 
interest.” 

Had Coolidge run in 1928 he might 
have been reelected, if the Republi- 
can victory of that year is any in- 
dication of the couniry’s preference, 
for the Coolidge and Republican poli- 
cies were given unqualified indorse- 
ment in the party’s platform. (The 
popular vote was 21,392,190 for Her. 
bert Hoover, and 15,016,443 for Al. 
fred E. Smith, the electoral vote was 
444 to 87.) 

But the country was not afforded 
the opportunity to accept or reject 
the President for another term or 
render its verdict on the third-term 
issue. Nor would such an issue have 
been involved, for Coolidge had 
Served but one elective term and 19 
months of the unexpired term of his 


predecessor. Nevertheless, “tradi- 
tion” claimed another tribute. 
PART 3 


Toward 1940 


HE question of presidential reeli- 
gibility, first debated in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787, has 
remained a vital issue in national 
politics to the present time. 

For a century and a half the plan 
adopted by the Founding Fathers and 
established by Constitutional provi- 
Sion has prevailed against recurrent 
and spasmodic demands for change. 
The proceedings of Congress have 
been well marked with proposals to 
limit the President’s tenure of office 
to one term, usually uf six years, by 
constitutional amendment. Since 
1860 there have been no fewer than 
150 such proposals, but each in turn 
has been rejected. Never has the 
question been submitted to the 
American people. 

The foregoing study of the control- 
ling influences which have in each 
case in point determined the succes- 
Sion to the nation’s highest office 
ought to call into question the exist- 
ence of a third-term tradition. From 
Washington’s farewell address to 
Coolidge’s cryptogram, precedent cer- 
tainly did not prompt the resolve not 
to run again. And it may be main- 
tained that at no time had “tradi- 
tion” so firm a hold on the public 
mind that a third-term candidate 
would have been defeated for that 
reason alone. Yet, feeding upon the 
fortuities of politics, a legend has af- 
fixed itself to American history, and 
has flourished in the passing com- 
ments of those historians who have 
accepted it as irrefutable dogma. 

As the country prepares for the 
presidential campaign of 1940, ‘“tra- 
dition” again becomes a vital force. 
Invoked by the opponents of the in- 
cumbent, it hovers menacingly above 
the political arena, and may once 
again serve as a source of Senatorial 
anathema againt the President. 

Twice elected to the Presidency by 
overwhelming majorities, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt nevertheless, 
faces the dangers of party dissension. 
Many and varied factors will com- 
bine to challenge his popularity and 
influence the choice of his successor. 
But “tradition” shouid be the least 
significant and important. 

Whatever the choice may be, both 
history and the sensitive voter would 
be well served by the timely reexam- 
ination of the‘ origin and substance 
of the so-called third-term “tradi- 
tion.” 

Copyright, 1939, by Herman Limberg. 
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labor: THE WAGE-HOUR LAW TANGLE: 


FADING PROSPECT FOR 


+ 


ARRING a Congressional steam- 
B roller, Capitol Hill is just about 
ready to concede that any amend- 
ments to the wage-hour act will have 
tc wait for the next session. 

Two reasons underly this belief. 
One is the normal legislative urge 
to quit the Capital. The other is the 


Conflicting plans to 
change Wage-Hour law. 
Why proposals are tied up 


in Congress. 


+ 


{ 


| 
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REVISION OF ACT 


trator Andrews has announced he 
is opposed to any amendments to 
the act which would exempt “white 
collar” workers earning $200 a 
month. Previously the Administra- 
tor favored the proposal, which is 
included in the Norton amendments. 
Reason for the change of mind was 
ascribed by the Administrator to the 
fact that the CIO and AFL “who 
have done such a good battle to save 
this act” had opposed the amend- 
ment and he felt “it would be un- 
ethical for me to continue in favor 
of such an amendment.” At the 
same time Administrator Andrews 
disclosed he would address the an- 
nual convention of the American 
Newspaper Guild, a CIO organiza- 
tion opposing the exemption. 


GERMANY 


ERMANY says no war, no 
compromise, over Danzig. 


Official spokesman at Berlin July 
21 announced “we believe in the com- 
mon sense of mankind and feel sin- 
cerely convinced the Danzig question 
soon will be solved without compro- 
mise but also without bloodshed.” 

This is interpreted as meaning 
that in negotiations for return of the 
Free City of Danzig to the Father- 
land, Germany will enter with the 
understanding that Germany will get 
everything it wants. 


It was reported that by August 15 
German mobilization will have been 
completed down to the last detail, 


News-lines 
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| tinued to direct two far-off conversa. | 


AROUND THE WORLD: 
COMING DANZIG CRISIS 


Prime Minister Chamberlain con- 


tions: the negotiations in Tokyo, 
over the Tientsin incident, between 


Japanese Foreign Minister Arita and | 
Lritish Ambassador Craigie; and the | 
negotiations in Moscow over the pro- | 
jected British-Soviet mutual aid pact. | 


Neither flourished. 

With London expecting the Danzig 
crisis period to run from August 15 
to the Nuremberg meeting four weeks 
later, Mr. Chamberlain is reported to 
be considering a “positive peace 
plan” for submission to Adolf Hitler. 
Under this plan, Germany would 
sacrifice some of her armaments and 
in return obtain from Great Britain 
a huge loan to transform her in- 


dustry from a war basis to a peace 
basis. 


— Major differences between the Nor- — 

division in Congress itself between ton and Barden amendments are: wd d FRANCE 

those who wish to ease the restric- The Barden bill would exempt from INSIDE EUROPE 

tions of the act and those Adminis- —Harris & Ewing wage and hour provisions firms en- ta . F . a tae y — Joseph E. Davies, U. S. Ambassador RENCH continue defense prep- 
tration supporters who see in the CHANGE OF MIND gaged in preparing for market agri- ' . sy s t . pric ~~ hed to Belgium, as he left the White arations. 

amendments a nullification of the cultural, sume their posts by August 10. é 


purposes of the original measure. 
One factor is always considered in 
the closing days of any session— 
the ability to compromise ahd trade. 

Recent developments tend further 
to lengthen the odds against any 
revision of the act. 

The amendments sponsored by 
Rep. Barden (Dem.), of North Caro- 
lina, in place of the Administration 
supported Norton amendments were 
criticized by the President as a step 
which would in effect give Congres- 
sional sanction to unconscionably low 
wages by removing protection from 
the 2,000,000 lowest paid employes of 
industry, who are the principal bene- 
ficiaries of the act. Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator Andrews also is of the 
opinion ‘that the Barden amend- 
ments will work a hardship on thou- 
sands of needy persons. However, 
the author of the bill says that the 
President has been misinformed. 

Primary fear of the Administra- 
tion was the belief that if the orig- 


Not only does Wage-Hour Admin- 
istrator Andrews oppose any revi- 
sion in the act which would make 
large-scale exemptions, but now he 
changes his mind on the amend- 
ment which would exempt white-col- 
lar workers earning $200 a month or 
more. Once in favor of it, Admin- 
istrator Andrews now opposes it be- 
cause the CIO and AFL disapprove. 


inal set of amendments sponsored 
by House Labor Committee Chair- 
man Norton (Dem.), of New Jersey, 
came to the floor they would be 
Subjected to drastic changes. In 
that event it was taken as a fore- 
gone conclusion the bill would meet 
with a Presidential veto. That same 
condition holds for the Barden 
amendments. The House Rules Com- 
mittee probably will decide Tuesday 
of this week whether the Barden 
amendments will be allowed to reach 
the floor. 


To complicate matters, Adminis- 


horticultural, dairy and 
other farm products, and in the 
handling and transportation of such 
products in connection with the 
operations. 


Exemptions Limited 


In Norton Program 


The Norton bill would exempt only 
ginning of cotton, preparation for 
market of fresh fruits and vegetables 
and leaf tobacco. The rest would 
receive no exemption from wage reg- 
ulation and only partial exemption 
from hour regulation. | 

All persons receiving a guaranteed 
income of $150 a month, or a guar- 
anteed annual income of $1,800 would 
be exempt under the Barden bill 
from the wage and hour regulations. 
The Norton bill limits the exemption 
to those earning $200 a month or 
more. 

The Barden bill would further ex- 
empt from the hour and overtime 
provision of the act all grain ele- 


The Nazi press reported that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s “agitation” against 
Germany and Italy had suffered a 
severe set-back as a result of his 
neutrality revision defeat. 


The Reich found its trade posi- 
tion in serious condition. 


In the meantime, in the Free City, 
2,000 more: Nazi guards, no longer 
disguised as “tourists,” marched 
through the streets, 20 former mem- 
bers of Marxist organizations were 
arrested on charges of high treason 
and a Polish frontier guard was shot 


vators, wholesalers of seasonal! fruits 
and vegetables, warehouses storing 
perishable agricultural or horticul- 
tural products, companies engaged 
in lumbering, meat packing, can- 
neries not now exempted from both 
wage and hour regulations, and all 
companies engaged in transporta- 
tion or handling in connection with 
such operations. 


— 


House, where he is reported to have 
given the President the latest con- 
fidential information on the precari- 

cus state of European affairs. 


and killed by a Danzig customs offi- | 
cer. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
HAMBERLAIN negotiates on 
several fronts. 


In England last week: 

Parliament, like Congress, indi- 
cated its desire to go home. By a 
vote of 208 to 147, the House of | 
Commons adopted Prime Minister | 
Chamberlain’s work program pro- 
viding for adjournment on August 4. 

Before 10,000 supporters, Sir Os- 
wald Mosley, head of the Britisn 
Fascist movement, proposed a pro- 
gram of friendship with Chancellor 
Hitler based on a German “Monroe 
Doctrine in Eastern Europe.” 

To curb the activities of Irish ter- 
rorists, Home Secretary Sir Samuel | 


Hoare asked Parliament to pass a. 
bill which would expel—without | 
trial or possible appeal to the courts | 
—British subjects entering the coun- 
try from abroad who were suspected 
of plotting against the government. 
If his proposal were accepted, the 
same type of legislation that is ap- 
plied to undesirable aliens would be 
applied, for the first time in Britain’s 
history, to British subjects. 

In a record-breaking demonstra- 
tion of the capacity and speed of 
British shipyards, three cruisers were 
sent down the ways within 25 hours. 


Aegean Sea. 


In France last week: 

Heavy British Royal Air Force 
bombing planes, neariy 100 in num- 
ber, again cast their shadows on 
French soil as another British air 
armada droned its way to Marseille 
and back In a non-stop demonstra- 
tion flight. Fifty bombers flew over 


Paris and conducted a simulated 


bombardment of the city as French 
anti-aircraft gunners manned their 
posts. Diplomatic circles believe 


these flights are important, not for 


technical reasons, but because of 
their psychological effect on the peo- 
ple of Europe. 

In spite of the deadlock in the 
Anglo-Russian and Anglo-Japanese 
negotiations and _ disappointment 
over the failure of Congress to dis- 
cuss further the United States Neu- 
trality Act, the Bourse remained 
calm, and French industrial activity 
continued on its upward curve. 

‘French and British General Staff 
officers completed plans to coordi- 
nate defense on the west coast of 


_ Africa and the Turkish coast on the 


The French centered 
activities at Dakar, selected as a sort 
of “African Singapore.” It is the 
nearest African base to the American 
continent. 

French sources reported that the 
United States, Great Britain and 
France had agreed to exchange in- 
formation on Nazi and Fascist es- 
pionage activities as a result of re- 
cent spy exposes in Paris. It was 
estimated that there were 10,000 
spies and informers at work in Eu- 
rope and America, 


| The Case be 
é 3 And this fast trip was proving it! Then, on a rocky oe 
| road, something underneath went “‘clank.” They stopped 
—stood helpless, as Gulfpride Oil, the lifeblood of the 
motor, oozed away through a gaping hole in the cranke 
case. And not a garage within ten miles! 
A LOT OF PEOPLE HAVE TRIED TO WEAR THIS CROWN AY 
i 
- By any name, a crown is meant for wearing. maintain roller alignment. | |, A sweet old lady in Lampasas, Texas, broke her A) 
- by th ld arm—wanted her family near her. She didn’t know it, — 
This one happens to be called a cage, because it holds Then he had us cast the cages by the permanent-mo ver WENT War te 
Oil to a dramatic test—one of the most unusual a motor 
ntours would be precise and the metal They had to drive those last 10 miles with not one “aa 
the tapered rolls in a heavy-duty hearing. process, so the co P oil had ever had. 4 drop of oil reaching moving parts! Yet they reached Habe 
. 0 ous throughout. the grandmother’s house with the motor unharmed. 
And a very nice piece of engineering it 38. h cite sate "8 The tough film of Gulfpride that clung to the Ye 
Purpose of a bearing, we take it, is to keep on bearing, Gentlemen, that is a bearing. metal brought their car through unscathed! y ii 
ad infinitum. And this is how Alcoa Aluminum helps For years people have been trying to wear them out, < hae 
K make infinitum a very long time indeed. under heavy pressures, even under water. Without suc- ate 
Our customer saw, in the lightness of Aluminum, a cess, we add, with pride in Alcoa Aluminum. sidill' Lael i: Pe 
' way to make his cage three times thicker than common Ingenious customer! Other ingenious men, searching, ee. 4 
practice, with no increase in weight. He designed some- for ways to improve their products, are reminded that 
néineers stand ready to help them, too. Aluminum 
thing no other bearing has: a cage with perfectly con our engin y | 
Company of America, 2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. | hurriedly groomed the car, a veteran of 23,000 miles. 
Reg.U.8.Pat.0f. Oil, the faithful bus was in the pink of condition. 


Use Gulfpride, the motor oil that’s friction’s dead- 
liest enemy, and you'll get super-protection for every 
moving part within your motor. 


ao For Gulfpride is absolutely different from any 

other motor oil. It’s the only 100% pure Pennsyle 
vania that is refined both by conventional methods and by 
Gulf’s own, patented Alchlor process. By removing up to 20% 
more waste materia!, this exclusive Gulf process saves dollars 
in engine repairs and cuts down the gil you add between draina. 

So save money by using Gulfpride, the premium oil sold 
| only at the Sign of the Orange Disc! 


100% Pure Pennsylvania + at Dealers’ in Sealed Cans Only 
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The United States News 


July 24, 


THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN ACTION 


A 10-billion-dollar session? Out- } 
look for bills as adjournment nears. 
Federal personnel and politics. 


HE 76th Congress, seven months old, is prepar- 

ing to close its first session with a peace-time 

| high record of appropriations and authorizations. 

it may go down in history as a ten billion dollar 

session; Congressional statisticians have not yet 
figured it all. 

Going along with the President on some ad- 
ministration proposals, balking and compromis- 
ing on others, Congress has side-stepped such 
major legislation as neutrality, but has ridden 
roughshod over the party leadership in some 
major legislation, latest instance of which is the 
rehabilitated Hatch-Dempsey bill for clean poli- 
tics. 

Congressional leaders at the White House con- 
ference frankly told the President he couldn’t get 
the votes to pass neutrality legislation at this 
session. Neutrality was abandoned, including the 
House-approved Bloom bill, until next January, 
unless a European war crisis should meantime 
force an extra session of Congress. (Details on 
this page.) 

The Hatch-Dempsey bill, severely restricting 
political activities of Federal officials and em- 
ployes, including the vast army of postmasters, 
was completed and sent to the President. The 
Senate initiated it, the House committee emas- 
culated it, but the House July 21, after a 13-hour 
session, by a coalititon of Republicans and a bloc 
of Democrats, swept back into the bill original 
drastic provisions which its Senatorial sponsors 
accepted as satisfactory to them. (Details on 
Page 3). 


Lend-Spend Program 
Revised in Congress 


A bi-partisan revolt against the President's 
new lending-spending program, now entitled 
“works Financing Act of 1939,” faces an uncer- 
tain outcome. The revolving fund feature is 
eliminated, the railroad equipment leasing plan 
compromised to provide for loans as well as leas- 
ing of equipment and the program for construc- 
tion of toll-roads is changed from that originally 
proposed. 

The measure as shaped up by the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee provides for a lend- 
ing fund of approximately 2% billion dollars. 
Senator Barkley announced July 21 that plans 
have been made to bring the bill up for con- 
sideration in the Senate early this week under 
@ special right-of-way arrangement. 

Scene of frequent censure of the National Labor 
Relations Board in Congress, the House, over the 
protests of its Labor Committee Chairman, Mrs. 
Norton (Dem.), of New Jersey, has created a five- 
member committee to investigate the Board to 
. determine whether a new Board should be cre- 
ated to administer the Act and what effect the 
Board’s rulings and practices may have had on 
employer-employe relations. (Details on Page 
. 

Extension of the Walsh-Healey Act’s scope to 
make it apply to Government contracts as low 
as $4,000 and liberalizing provisions regard- 
ing Government blacklisting of bidders violating 
labor laws are embodied in an amendatory bill 
passed by the Senate. Efforts to restore the pre- 
vailing wage to the 1940 relief act were unavail- 
ing.- (Details on Page 12.) 


Social Security Act 
Revisions Expected 


Revision of the Social Security Act is in con- 
ference. between representatives of the two 
houses, with prospect of early agreement and 
enactment. (See “Question of the Week,” page 6.) 

The Senate-approved bill to regulate compul- 
sory block-booking and blind-selling practices in 
the motion picture industry is pending before a 
House committee. 

The Senate passed and sent to the House 
a bill of Senator Logan (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky, to apply drastic curbs to regulatory prac- 
tices of scores of quasi-judicial agencies, such as 
the NLRB, ICC, SEC and so on. 


Record of Legislation 


UTRALITY Act revision (H.J.Res. 306); aban- 
doned for this session at White House conference 
July 18. 

Walsh-Healey Act. extended to apply to Govern- 
ment contracts exceeding $4,000 (S. 1032); Senate 
passed July 17. 

Federal crop insurance on wheat extended to apply 
to cotton (S. 2635); Senate passed July 19. 

Prohibition of compulsory block booking and blind 
gelling of motion pictures (S. 280); Senate passed 
July 17. 

Protection of trademark owners against piracy and 
unfair trade practice (H.R. 6618); House passed July 
17. 


Creation of administrative office under Supreme 
Court to coordinate and integrate Federal inferior 
court system (S. 188); Senate passed May 19; House 
passed. amended, July 17. 

War Department authority to purchase equipment, 
supplies for test purposes without competitive bidding, 
except on large quantity purchases (S. 1020): Presi- 
dent signed July 15. Authorizing procurement, with- 
out advertising, of aircraft parts and accessories (S. 
1018); President signed July 13. 

Minimum national allotment for cotton fixed at 
race bales (H.J.Res. 247); sent to President July 


Stancardizing regulatory powers of Federal agencies 
and appeals therefrom (S. 915); Senate passed July 18. 

Eliminating 30-billion maximum limit of Federal 
long-ierm obligations without changing 45-billion limit 
on both: long and short terms (H.R. 5748): President 
signed July 20. 

Ratitying 3-year extension of compact of oil-pro- 
ducing States (H.J. Res. 329): President signed July 20. 

Authority to appropriate $1,500,000 to aid the Re- 
public of Panama in building a canal defense high- 
Way beiween Chorrera and Rio Hato (S. 2163); Presi- 
dent s‘gned July 20. 

“Truth in Fabrics” bill to insure full and proper 


labeling of all wool textiles (S. 162); Senate passed 
July 21. ‘ 
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After the Conferences—One Stalemate— One Concession 


Neutrality—After a conference at the White House called by the Presi- 
dent, a deadlock ensued and the neutrality legislation was shelved until 
next session or, in the event of a crisis, a special session. Left to right: 
Senator McNary (Rep.), Oregon, Minority Leader; Senator Austin 
(Rep.), Vermont; Senator Pittman (Dem.), Nevada, Chairman Foreign 
Relations Committee; Senator Borah (Rep.), Idaho, and Secretary of 


State Cordell Hull. 


business. 


—Harris & Ewing 


Lending—Following another White House conference a revised meas- 
ure was agreed upon to utilize the RFC as guarantor of loans to small 
The plan is to attach the Mead bill to the President’s new 
spending-lending program. Left to right: Senators Mead (Dem.) and 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York; Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Administra- 
tor, and Emil Schram, new head of the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation. 


THE VOICE CONGRESS 


Should Congress Vote Pensions for Its Own Members? 
The House Debates and Defeats a Retirement Proposal | 


Excerpts from the House debate on a provision + tions of the various Members of Congress. There are 


for annuities for retired members of Congress, con- 
tained in the Senate bill (S. 281) to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act: 


Mr. RAMSPECK (Dem.), Ga., Chairman, Committee 
on Civil Service: The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Rees], has announced that he proposes to offer an 
amendment to strike out the language giving an option 
to Members of Congress and to Senators to participate 
in this fund. We have provided a social-security plan 
for 40,000,000 private employes in this country, a civil- 
service retirement plan for some 550,000 people who draw 
their pay from the Federal Government; and I see no 
reason why we should deny to ourselves the protection 
we have extended to more than 40,000,000 people in this 
country, especially when it is based upon a contributory 
plan and is the same in principle as that applied un- 
der the Social Security Act, the Railroad Retirement Act, 
and under the Civil Service Retirement Act to our own 
employes and other employes of the Federal Government. 

I hope this Committee (of the whole House on the 
State of the Union) will vote down such an amendment. 
Let us for once have courage to do something for our- 
selves while we are setting up a social-security system 
for everybody else in the country. 

This is not a political grab bag that we are setting up 
here. If a man serves here for 15 years under this plan 
and contributes $500 a year out of his salary he has to 
reach age 62 before he gets an annuity, and then he will 
get $1,673.16 a year. 

Mr. COX (Dem.), Ga.: What contribution does the 
Federal Government make to this annuity? 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Exactly the same that the Mem- 
ber of Congress would make. It would be $500 per year. 

Mr. COX: That is taken out of the pots and pans of 
the poor people of the gentleman’s district as well as 
mine. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Not any more than the gentle- 
man’s salary and my salary. 


The Problem of Cost 
To the Taxpayers 


Mr. RICH (Rep.), Pa.: The gentleman .states that 
the Federal Government pays in $7,500 and the indi- 
vidual Congressman would pay in $500 a year for 15 
years, which would be $7,500. That is a sum total of 
$15,000. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: That is right. 

Mr. RICH: And at retirement you will receive back 
for 15 years’ service an annuity of $1,673.16. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: That is right. 

Mr. RICH: The interest on $15,000 at 5 per cent 
would be $600. You will be short over $1,000 a year 
over and above the interest that you will receive from 
the investment of this money at 4 per cent. You will be 
that much short of what you take in. Where in the 
world are your children’s children and your children’s 
children’s children’s children going to get the money to 
pay that additional $1,073.16? 

Mr. RAMSPECK: I do not agree that the gentle- 
man’s figures are correct. 

Mr. RICH: There might be some justification in try- 
ing to give social security to some other people so that 
they can get $40 a month; that would amount to some 
compensation to them, but here you are trying to give 
Members of Congress three times as much. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: And we are paying in three times 
as much and more, 

Mr. BENDER (Rep.), O.: In the biographical index 
of the Congressional Directory there is listed the voca- 


listed lawyers, publishers, insurance men, department- 
store managers, and so forth. Is it not a fact that al- 
most without exception every Member of Congress is 
engaged in some form of business or profcssion other 
than that of being a Member of Congress and that he 
has some other source of income other than that re- 
ceived as a Member of Congress? 

Mr. RAMSPECK: I doubt if 15 per cent of the Mem- 
bers of this House today have any other source of in- 
come than their salaries here. If a man stays here 10 
years or more, he will find it very difficult to reestablish 
himself back home in whatever business or profession 
he may follow. | 

I think that if we can furnish some security for the 


Would a pension system for retired 
members of Congress be merely a 
needed extension of social security, or 
would it be a needless raid on the 
Treasury? What would the voters 
think of such legislation? The House 
debates these and related questions 
and rejects the plan. Excerpts from 
the discussion appear herewith. 


Members of Congress, they will be more independent in 
their attitude toward legislation, and it will help to get 
better legislation for this country. 

Mr. MASSINGALE (Dem.), Okla.: I agree with the 
gentleman in some respects, but my thought is this: Is 
it right and is it good propriety for us, as ‘representatives 
of the people of the United States, to vote ourselves an 
additional salary? 

Mr. RAMSPECK: It is not an additional salary; it is 
an annuity and I believe it is right. 


Mr. REES (Rep.), Kans.: Here is a measure that 
contains a provision that would permit Members of Con- 
gress, elective officials if you pleasc, to -take advantage 
of Civil Service retirement and permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to contribute to the payment of retirement an- 
nuities on their behalf. For the life of me, and I am 
expressing my own opinion, I cannot see why this legis- 
lation should ever be brought to the House in connec- 
tion with a bill to amend the law affecting civil-service 
employes. 

Mr. COX: Does the gentleman believe the people 
in the districts back in the country, when informed of 
what we have done if we adopt this bad proposal, will 
take action with respect to whipping out of public life 
every man who votes for this bill? 


Mr. REES: It is my humble opinion that the people 
will not only lose respect for this membership but they 
will likewise be pretty much disappointed in us. 

Mr. COX: It will prove to be a retirement bill, and 
very much more quickly than those sponsoring it now 
figure. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON (Dem.), Miss.: Is it not true 
that this bill provides generally for a very material in- 
crease in the contributions from the Federal Treasury 
toward retirement and annuity benefit payments? 

Mr. REES: It is my own personal judgment that it 
does create a considerable additional expense on the part 
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b of the Government, and with this amendment in the bill, 


there is no question about it. 

Mr. COFFEE (Dem,), Neb.: I believe the people of 
this country are expecting Congress to pay more atten- 
tion to the question of Federal expenditures than they 
are to providing retirement funds for the Members 
themselves. 

Mr. BENDER: I am against the amendment in this 
measure that provides pensions for Members of Congress, 

I never knew a Member of Congress who ever died in 
the poorhouse; in fact, when Members of Congress leave 
here, as a rule, if they are lawyers, there is a lucrative 
practice awaiting them at home or they hang up a 
shingle here in Washington to practice before various 
Government bureaus. 

I believe, from an examination of the Congressional 
Driectory, that, with the exception of possibly two dozen 
Members of Congress, the Members do have means of 
support other than the salary they are receiving. _ 

Mr. MURDOCK (Dem.), Ariz.: I think the gentle- 
man’s estimate is far too high on that particular. 


Preventing Poverty 


For Retired Members 


Mr. DINGELL (Dem.), Mich.: I am rather put out 
as I listen to some of my colleagues on the left side 
the aisle and likewise some on this side of the aisle who, 
in their pharaisaical way, say that they are so thankful 
that they are not like the speaker here, in that they 
would not think of providing social security for them- 
selves. I think this is a show of sheer, downright 
demagoguery. 

There are men who have served in this House who 
later became doorkeepers. There are others who have 
pleaded for a miserable job in one of the departments. 
There are Members sitting in this House today who are 
going to be down and out some time in the future. In 
my position and in the lives of 90 per cent of the Mem- 
bers of this House this legislation is very desirable; it iw 
essential. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: May I remind my colleagues this 
Congress voted retirement at full pay for judges of the 
United States courts after 10 years of service without 
any contribution; that we provided retirement benefits 
to retired officers of the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and 
Marine services, more generous than can be given Mem- 
bers of Congress under this proposal and without requir- 
ing any contribution whatsoever. We propose here to 
give ourselves nothing more than has been given for 
nearly 20 years to people who draw their pay from the 
same employer—the United States Treasury. 

Mr. KNUTSON (Rep.), Minn.: The best investment 
the American people can possibly make is to provide 
for their national legislators in their old age so that 
they may face every issue and measure fearlessly and 
honestly. In my own case, after 23 years of service I 
~would only draw $775.75 annually unless I can pay into 
the retirement fund $9,266.08. 7 

Mr. SABATH (Dem.), IIl.: This legislation is de- 
signed to help the poorer men and the poorer Congress- 
men. When Members oppose this provision they are 
making a great deal of noise about very little. This will 
apply to only a few who will be retired. For the first 
few years this will affect only a very small number, not 
more than 60, I should Say. 

The amount involved is very small. I, as ome Mem- 
ber who for many years has advocated old-age pensions, 
naturally cannot oppose this proposition. 

(The House struck out the provision for Con- 
gressional retirement pensions, by*adopting the 
Rees amendment, 119 to 73, and passed the bill.) 


BEHIND DEADLOCK 
ON NEUTRALITY 


Meaning of postponement of a 
new neutrality policy. Effects on 
world peace, business. | 


“Z AM certain of one thing,” Presidential Secre- 

tary Early said, “and that is that from the 
time of adjournment until January, when Con- 
gress meets again, the President will pray as 
never before in all his life that there will be no 
new crisis in Europe.” 


Those words, coming on the heels of a confer- 
ence at the White House between the President 
and Senate leaders, in effect capped the climax 
of the neutrality legislation controversy. 


What the President told members of the press 
a few days later at his. Hyde Park home was little 
more than an anti-climax to the problem. Then 
he expressed the opinion that the action throt- 
tling neutrality legislation had also killed off a 
nice little business boom and would undoubtedly 
have an adverse economic effect until the new 
year. This view stemmed from the President's 
conversation with a prominent business man 
during the last week. 


‘When, shortly before midnight of July 19, Vice 
President Garner, Secretary of State Hull, Sen- 
ators Pittman, McNary, Borah and Austin walked 
out of the President’s upstairs study room, it was 
apparent that Mr. Roosevelt had lost his fight 
to revise the Neutrality Act and lift the arms 
enibargo at this session of Congress. 


Whole Foreign Policy 


Affected by Decision 


Mr. Early’s statement of the President’s view 
contains the seeds of what occurred at that 
lengthy private conference. Much more than the 
arms embargo seems to have been at stake. The 
whole foreign policy of the Administration has 
apparently run full tilt inte a congressional stone 
wall. In the main, this wall of opposition, on the 
basis of public and private utterances from the 
members of Congress, consists of isolationist 
sentiment, partisan objections and personal dis- 
trust of the Chief Executive as a peacemaker in 
foreign affairs. 


That being so, it was not unexpected that at 
Hyde Park the President employed this reasoning 
for public consumption: That, all things con- 
sidered, the Senate would have to accept full 
responsibility for postponing neutrality revision. 
That in so doing the Senate is gambling against 
the possibility of war this year. That with in- 


‘ternational affairs delicately balanced, business 


men would shy against making commitments, 
not knowing in what form the neutrality bill 


will emerge if Congress decides to act next Jan- 


uary. That without the neutrality revision he 
desired, the President will be unable to have ‘he 
necessary ammunitidn with which to fire an- 
other shot in the cause of world peace. 


The alternatives for the President in the face 
of the rebuff from Congress are simple: Mr. 
Roosevelt could take his case to the country 
when he makes his forthcoming western tour. 
This, White House officials deny, is contemplated. 
Mr. Roosevelt could make a “fireside chat” to 
make his position clear. This possibility also is 
considered unlikely by official sources. Mtr. 
Roosevelt can attempt to recoup his foreign p«l- 
icy prestige between now and next January. 
This is expected by observers. Mr. Roosevelt can 
call a special session in the event of a European 
crisis. This is taken for granted by the “official 
family.” 


A Conflict of Opinion 
Over War Possibility 


Another factor reportedly brought into thé 
President’s conference with Senate leaders re- 
ceived confirmation at Hyde Park. The Pres'- 
dent and Secretary Hull had stressed the fact 
that secret information coming to them from 
their diplomatic agents abroad revealed a stark 
picture of events now brewing in Europe. From 
Senator Borah came a challenge of the authen- 
ticity of these confidential dispatches. Far from 
a heated exchange, of views as was related, t# 
President said that the argument between Secre- 
tary Hull and Senator Borah took place in rather 
precise, parliamentary language. 


The crux of this controversy lies in the twilight 
zone of “hunches” balancing overt European a¢~ 
tions. There are many in Congress who believe 
that the present tension will drift into a calm. 
There are many in the “official family” who b* 
lieve that the tension, far from diminishing. '5 
being heightened, and that the Reich’s actions 
along in early August may very well bear 0u! 
their views. 


The result of the decision to let the neutrality 
issue slide until Congress returns next Janualy 
had its expected repercussions abroad. By and 
large, the democracies felt that they had bee) 
penalized; the totalitarians, on the contrat), 
saw signs that the United States was © 
vided in its interests. Pleasure and displeasure 
over Congress’ actions boil down to the fact tha? 
those nations which might some day face Ge*- 
many and her allies across the battlefield are 


_ now unable to get American armaments. 


In the event of a war declaration the whoe 
question of American public opinion has to °° 
considered. But even ig anticipation of th«» 
pressure of public opinion it has been the Ad= 
ministration’s viewpoint that the knowledge 44» 
American arms and ammunition would be avai- 
able to all nations on a “cash-and-carry” bass 
would act as a check on active aggression by in 
totalitarian bloc since it would be on the shor 
end of the receiving line by reason of its inferior 
shipping set-up. 
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The United States News — a 


He was appointed Special Assistant | 
to the Secretary, succeeding Cyril B. | 
Upham, who had resigned to accept | 
appointment as First Deputy Comp- 
troller of the Currency. | | | taal 

Mr. Duffield’s manner is studious 3 | 
and self-contained. A hard-working | 


man, he spends most of his waking 
+ ver and at the University of Wis- lier. S | 


Eugene 4 Duffield consin. where he received an A. B. eure wee his office. When we does | 
' break away, he goes to his four-acre 
New Assistant to Mr. Morgenthau | degree in 1929. While at college, Mr. 


Duffield began his newspaper career farm in Virginia, where he digs in 
Has Wide Background as . py his garden and forgets the dollar , 
Financial Writer 


1 eaters and Oriental dancers to per- + 
| 


Rep. Sol Bloom 
Now Center of Neutrality Con- 
troversy, He Worked Way from 
Poverty to Riches and Influence 


| fecting the Ferris wheel. 

| The next scene of the lecend was | 
New York City, where Mr. Bloom | 
had settled in 1903, to engage in the | 
real estate and construction business. | 


by editing the campus paper. | 
He obtained an M. A. degree from 
the same institution in 1931, after - 


HE most legendary career of Rep- | Combining his entertainment and snene 
T resentative Sol Bloom (Dem.), of | real estate experiences, he began to f GENE S. DUFFIELD, a tanned, 


New York, reached a climax during | 
few weeks, when his neu- | 


build theaters, the first modern ones 
in America. He eliminated the “pea- 


bespectacled, young man, now 
sits in a spacious office on the second 


having served as an instructor in 


American history in the university’s | 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF OUR FACTORY a 


ago. In his in- 19th Congressional District of New 

fancy his par- york, the wealthiest political district 

ents, who were in the United States, ever since. 

poor Polish im- _ Representative Bloom reached the 

migrants, moved peak of his salesmanship in 1932, 

from Illinois to when he ran the George Washington 

san Francisco. While pursuing his | Bicentennial. 

education in the public schools, 

young Sol Bloom began to work in E. Gaston (who has recently been 
-mall factory. He memorized a | | named Assistant Secretary of the 

._ | During the past few months, Rep- © Treasury), Mr. Duffield will act in 
ass of detail about factory opera- 

_— e “a living substitute for resentative Bloom has served as act- | an advisory capacity. 

tions, becam ‘ | ing chairman of the House Foreign For the past eight months Mr. 


a bookkeeping system,” and at the | sig | 
age of 11 was made treasurer of the — Affairs Committee. In that position, | puffield has served as a special as- 
sistant to Mr. Morgenthau. In his 


" he has been a leader in neutrality 
I was 19,” he says, “I new post, he will continue his former 
so much money invested and so much | duties of discussing with business 
money coming in that I really didn’t meecretndd "ig alain’ of the pone men and financial leaders problems 
know where it was or where it was | Aveta relating to the Treasury Department. 
Also, as formerly, he will serve as 


: on arms, ammunition and imple- 
coming from. So I retired to take a : . 
trip around the world.” ments of war, and restoration of yy, Morgenthau’s “executive secre- 


ever, the only United States Treasury. 

res ponsibilities In November, 1938, Mr. Duffield 
of young Mr, | Made a slight change in procedure. 
Duffield in his | Instead of helping the press cover COME AND 82K OUR EXHIRITAT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
new position. the Treasury, he moved to the Treas- 


Like his prede- Ury and helped it cover the press. ISM AA MAMA WOT 


Eugene S. Duffield cessor, Herbert — — 


It’s Got To Be Good.” The Borden Company, 


the past _ Experimental College. Those 
rality bili became the center of all | nut gallery,” improved acoustics, | floor of the Treasury building, an of- , ane : ; of I; who make an art 
neutrality discussion at both ends | lowered construction costs, designed | fice with green velvet curtains and a Wide Financial Background | this ia. depend On 
t | mew theater seats—and made a/|,. . 3, | | Orid fam i 
Pennsylvania Ave., and wnen, a | | bio-w » whee ta Whi ed hote| AYBE you've never been up in the air over a cow. | 
same time, he assumed the chair- fortune. From 1931 to 1938 | very embod But we're that way most of the time. We have | 
the House Foreign Af- | , _.| Thirty-one years old,only tenyears employed, in Washington, on The | Ment of “ , 4 
manship of the Hou | Another phase of his showmanship | out of college. he is. as the result of a | United States Daily and The United | ice,t S'ACious sery. to watch this milk factory of ours like a hawk. There if 
fairs Committee upon the death of | {ook form in song writing and music | ~ hit hele | f ss With these tw ers | rue refinement ang are no mechanical gadgets to get out of order, but so Ph 
esentative Sam McReynolds. | publishing. Many of his early songs | recent nomination, Assistant to the | States News. i ese two pap | dignified he bd 
a The legend of a f - f : odern | ' | Secretary of the Treasury, in charge | he received his first reportorial train- | SPitality, many things can go wrong. A few wild onions, for Big? 
ae | a ee a ee eh public relations | ing, on a national scale, especially in Urder the same example, can taint the taste of all of her milk. So we coat 
this heavy-fea- | The day after the “Maine” was sunk, ‘al ‘ Th t | nagement as her diet constantly. Uni he’ h Bat 
cd . : Handlin regard to financial news. e nex The Gotham supervise her diet constantly. Unless she’s in the very eh 
tured, deep- he dashed off “The Heroes Who Sank 
' , an me ey ; two years he was a member of the Th pink of condition all the time, her milk falls below pet 
voiced Congress* _ with the Maine,” which immediately ta of the Chicago he Dra 
porters and su- Washington sta e | Borden’s standards. So we examine her regularly to 
man started al- sold into the millions. He th tained the news | 
t the be- | , pervising press Tribune, e en joine eon | (rasston tee keep her healthy and happy so she can keep on giving iz} 
most a . It was in 1923 that Sol Bloom first el 4 staff of the Wall Street Journal. In | Town house My 
ginning of his yan for Congress. He won by a ma- all these press positions, Mr. Duf- a’ 
life, 70 years jority of 67, and has represented the dio. prograrhs ir | ——— } 
jority pres are not. how- | field reported the affairs of the tt 


Blacstone 


pure, rich, creamy milk. And then we make ever so sure 
that this milk stays sweet and pure until it reaches you. 
That’s what we mean when we say, “If It’s Borden’s, 


Rep. Sol Bloom 


In Neutrality Battle 


This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Debentures is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commiasion, 
which dues not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$25,000,000 


(of which $22,250,000 are publicly offered) 


Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company 


| De 

more freedom of action to the Presi- 

| tarv” on two importanr bankin m- 

The trip ended in Chicago, where, gent in times of war. By the time P scnananitieances _— Forty } ear 3% Debentures ae 
months, Sol Bloom be- | mittees. ne 

after a few months, | the bill passed the House, however, et 


Dated July 1, 1939 
Interest payable 1 and lin New York City 
Coupon Debentures in denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal. Registered 
Debentures in denominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 and $100,000, Coupon Debentures 
and registered Debentures, and the several denominations, interchangeable, 


Due July 1, 1979 


came superintendent of construction "11 important amendments had been 
of the Midway Plaisance at the Chi- | added. | 


cago. Exposition in 1893. At first he Although the neutrality question | Previous to his work in the Treas- 


was drafted to straighten out a snarl | has been postponed for the summer, ury Department, Mr. Duffield was a 


inconcessions. Soon he was promot-_ Mr. Bloom, by virtue of his new posi- | newspaper man, specializing in fi- 


ing the whole Midway, directing a tion, probably will continue to be | nancial reporting. 


housand “stunts.” These stunts 
— ; tose Sniéeiiiniem aeneinain psa oe gua of a key man on A native of Colorado, he was edu Redeemable, at the option of the Company, in whole or in part, upon at least 60 days’ notice, on any interest payment date, 
range 2 p apitol Alii, cated in the public schools of Den- at the following prices with accrued interest: to and including July 1, 1947, 110%; thereafter to and including July 1, 
a — a _ - 1955, 108%; thereafter to and including July 1, 1963, 106%; thereafter toand including July 1, 1971, 103'4%; thereafter to 
Land including July 1, 1975, 101%; and thereafter, 100%. 


Was Newspaper Writer 
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ate 


The following is merely a brief outline, prepared by the Company, of certain information contained 
in the Offering Prospectus and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and 
the Registration Statement, which also include important information not outlined or indicated herein. 
The Offering Prospectus, which must be furnished to, each purchaser, should be read prior to any 
purchase of these Debentures, 


THR COMPANY Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company, all of the stock of which is owned by American 
- Telephone and Telegraph Company, was incorporated in New York in 1879. The Company is 
engaged in the telephone business in Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, j 
i) Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee. The properties of the Company consist mainly of telephone instruments se 
and facilities for their interconnection, the latter consisting chiefly of central office switching equipment and sn 
connecting lines. The Company is subject to regulation by the Federal Communications Commission and by 
state authorities in each of the states in which it operates, within their respective jurisdictions. The Federal ° 
Communications Commission recently transmitted to Congress its report on an investigation which it had 
conducted of the telephone industry in the United States. This report is adversely critical of American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and its subsidiaries in respect of most of the matters considered and contains certain 
recommendations for additional legislation designed to enlarge the regulatory powers of the Commission. 


Get “Balanced Performance” 
Your Gasoline Money! 


Outstanding aa of 
AZATION 
annie December 31, 1938 
Twenty-Five Year 314% Debentures, due April 1, 1962... $45,000,000 
Notes Sold to Trustee of Pension Fund (4% Demand Notes)... 4,109,421° 
Advances from American Telephone and Telegraph Company (5% Demand Notes) ‘vtnteeeecan 16,498 ,025° 


*4t July 17, 1939, notes sold to Trustee of Pension Fund had been reduced to $8,972,050 and advances had increased 
to $19,998,025, 


PURPOSE The net proceeds, exclusive of accrued interest, from the sale of the $25,000,000 of Debentures, after 

OF ISSUK deducting the estimated expenses of the Company in connection with such sale, are expected to 

approximate $26,402,000 of which $19,998,025 are to be used to repay in full advances from American 

Telephone and Telegraph Company, parent. The remainder (approximately $6,404,000) has‘not been allocated to 

- specific uses and initially will be added to the Company’s current cash and devoted from time to time as may be 

necessary lo extensions, addilions and improvements to telephone plant and to other corporate purposes of the 

Company. While all of the advances presently outstanding from American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 

parent, will be repaid from the proceeds of the sale of these Debentures, the Company expects to continue its 

practice of borrowing from American Telephone and Telegraph Company on demand notes from time to time as 
occasion therefor arises. 


EARNINGS The following figures are taken from the Income Statements of the Company in the Offering Prospectus 
and must be read in conjunction with such Income Statements aud the notes appended thereto. 


Years Ended Operating Total Interest Net 
| December 31 Revenues Income Deductions Income. 
’ 1936 $57,290,776.50 $12,762,189.09 $3,362,172.46 $9,400,016.63 
1937 62,391,224.46 13,208 ,703.91 3,220,856.01 9,987 847.90 
1938 64,264,739.39 13,248,743.20 3,068 ,425.73 10,180,317 .47 
DEBENTURES The Forty Year 3% Debentures will be issued under an Indenture dated as of July 1, 1939, from 
. the Company to City Bank Farmers Trust Company, New York, N. Y., as Trustee. This issue of 
; Debentures is not secured. It is limited to $25,000,000 but the Indenture does not restrict the amount of other 
securities or indebtedness, either secured or unsecured, which may be issued, incurred, assumed or guaranteed 
» by the Company. Reference is made to the Offering Prospectus for information as to certain covenants in the i? 
i Indenture with respect to the creation of liens on, or sales of, property of the Company. These covenants and # 
; : = : ’ . certain other provisions of the Indenture can be modified, with the consent of the Company, by vote of holders of a 
6624% of the Debentures outstanding. 
- UNDERWRITING Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters named in the Offering Prospectus ¥ 
have severally agreed to purchase an aggregate of $22,250,000 of these Debentures from the a: 
| Company at 106%, or a total of $23,585,000, plus accrued interest. Such Debentures are to be offered to the public oi 
at 10714%, or a total of $23,918,750, plus accrued interest. The underw riting discounts are 1',%, ora total of $333,750, 
, AKE YOUR CHOICE: Gasoline that emphasizes just one good qual- The ps idl for and delivery of such Debentures are to be made on July 2 29, 1939, but may ‘ek naderetedtoine to not later ; i 
: . ° . l . full | ! than August 8, 1939.The Company has contracted to sell privately the remaining $2,750,000 of Debentures onor before i 
eC ity...or gasoline that gives you al 4 In measure. August 15, 1939, to the Trustee of the Pension Funds established by certain companies associated, allied, or affiliated - 
with the: Company; without underwriting discounts or commissions, at 106%, or a total of $2,915,000, plus ‘i 
If you want full power, pick-up, mileage and cleanliness for your accrued intereat. sos : 
money— get “Balanced” Mobilgas. Price 10742% and Accrued Interest 
t 
This gasoline is made to atomize fast in fast-firing engines...to fire a 7 | 3 +o 
The Underwriters, including the undersigned and the others named in the Offering Pr rospectus, ° fal 
y evenly and thoroughly. Every drop i 1S selected for high octane value. have agreed to purchase $22,250,000 of these Debentures on the terms and conditions set forth in the co oa 
y Purchase Agreement, including the approval of legal matters by Messrs, Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner 
d Every drop 1S scientifically cleaned to protect today S close engine & Reed, counsel for the Underwriters, and by Mr. kdward DPD, Smith, counsel for the Company. It is 
" ; expected that delivery of Debentures in temporary form will be made at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Vs clearances. Try a tankful of Mobilgas today. . on or about July 25, 1939, against payment thereforin New Vork funds, . 
i TO FACILITATE THE OFFERING, IT IS INTENDED TO STABILIZE THE PRICE OF THESE 
e DEBENTURES. THIS STATEMENT IS NOT AN ASSURANCE THAT THE PRICE OF THE ABOVE 
it SECURITY WILL BE STABILIZED OR THAT THE STABILIZING, IF COMMENCED, MAY NOT BE 
DISCONTINUED AT ANY TIME, 
Stop at the Sign of Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each 
ie ” a purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned or from any other Underwriter of this issue. 
at Friendly Service MORGAN STANLEY & CO, 
lacorperaled 
‘ KUHN, LOEB & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. oe 
SOCONY-VAC SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC LEE ‘CON | TAN | 
or -VACUUM y HNY. HIGGINSON CORPORATION THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION a 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
— i Dated July 20, 1989 
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The United States News 


July 24, 193y 


News 


THE RISING SALES 
OF AUTOMOBILES 


Will autos again lead the way to 
prosperity? A contra-seasonal gain 
in sales and the outlook. 


HE automotive industry, which has been 
counted on to give business a fillip in Au- 
gust and September—through early introduction 
of new models—continues to give a relatively 
good account of itself currently. Labor difficul- 
ties and the inventory situation, however, have 
led to postponement of plans for some 1940 
models. 

Retail sales of automobiles, which had been 
declining on seasonal adjustment since last No- 
vember, rose against the seasonal trend in June 
end are reported as holding the gain in early 
July. Production, after being maintained at an 
unexpectedly high level through the second 
quarter, declined only to 104,000 in the first two 
weeks of July. This is at the rate of about 220,000 
for the month, which is considerably above the 
185,000 projected, although it would represent 
decidedly more than a seasonal drop from June. 


Dealers’ Heavy Stocks 
May Have Bad Effect 


Dealers’ stocks, as computed frem production 
and sales figures, are apparently heavy enough 
to have an adverse effect on third-quarter pro- 
duction. At the end of June, despite the pickup 
in sales, stocks still aggregated more than a 
month’s output even at the comparatively high 
second-quarter rate. 


Second-quarter Production and Stocks, 1936-39. 


Monthly Approximate 
average stocks on 
production June 30 
1936 ..... 492.000 350,000 
TTT 538,000 450,000 


Third quarter production this year should ma- 
terially exceed that of last year when only 337,000 
cars and trucks were turned out—probably the 
lowest third quarter since 1921. It now seems un- 
likely, however, that much beyond advance speci- 
fications on steel orders will be contributed by 
the motor industry to business recovery until 
the final quarter of the year. By that time the 
trade is anticipating a heavy demand and volume 
production. 

Production of 3.5 to 4 million units—the higher 
figure from trade sources—is predicted for the 
year. This compares with 2,656,000 last year and 
5,016,000 in 1937—the highest year since 1929 and 
only other year to pass the 5-million mark. 


The motor industry ever since the World War > 


has been one of the major determinants of the 
business trend. As motors went, so went busi- 
ness. Up till 1929 the motor industry ran in an 
approximately three-year cycle, two years up 
and one year down. That process was broken 
up by the long decline of 1929-32 and the still 
more prolonged recovery of 1932-37. In 1938-9, 
however, the industry seems to have returned to 
the older cycle: there was a one-year drop, which 
is being followed by a recovery this year. 


1938 Decline Exceeded 


The Previous Recessions 


There is, nevertheless, an important difference. 
Thé 1938 drop was much more severe than the 
old one-year recessions, while the gain this year 
will run apparently to only about a million ve- 
hicles as in 1922, 1925 and 1928. Thus we shall 
be left far below the previous peak (i. e., 1937), 
whereas back in the ’20s the first year of recovery 
always carried through to a new record. The fig- 
vres are worth noting: 


Motor Vehicle Production—Millions 


1920 2.2 1923 4.2 192645 1937 5.0 
1921 1.7 1924 3.7 192736 1938 2.65 
1922 2.6 1925 4.4 1928 4.6 1939 3.75(esv.) 


If the old three-year cycle is returning, 1940 
should see another increase in automotive out- 
put. But next year is considered too far away 
for any forecasting; and it is to be noted that 
the second recovery year has not always brought 
a marked increase—in 1926 it was only 100,000 
units. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Business 


AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


HE automobile industry in 1938 ranked first 

in the consumption of many industrial raw 

materials and consumed millions of dollars’ worth 
of farm products. 

Seventeen per cent of all steel produced went 
into automobiles during the past year, despite 
the shrinkage in motor vehicle production. Forty 
per cent of the mohair produced in the U. S.; 69 
per cent of the plate glass; 35 per cent of the 
lead, and a leading percentage of many other 
products went into cars and trucks. 

New motor vehicles had a wholesale value of 
$1,690,250,414; replacement parts, accessories, 
tires and repair equipment, $1,089,049,000. 

Employment and pay rolls held better than 
production, as the workers earned 62 per cent 
of 129 pay rolls last year, while production was 
46 per cent of 1929. Motor vehicle owners paid 
$1,529,000,000 in taxes in 1938. World registra- 
tions of motor vehicles rose to 43,297,597, the 
highest figure ever attained. 

(From the AMA's “Automobile Facts and Fig- 
ures” issued July 19.) 
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TITLE REGISTERED U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 


A Shift in the Plans For Prosperity. 
New Labor Rules... Better Auto Trade 


MILLIONS OF 


Witt Drop in Next Year 


MILLIONS OF 
WPA s BASED ON AVERAGE 
3 CONTRIBUTION TO EMPLOYMENT a EMPLOYED FOR 3 
MONTH 
How NumBer of Workers 


1935 1936 


1938 


| BASED ON NUMBER a 
2 EMPLOYED LAST WEEK 2 
| OF EACH MONTH | a 

14 
ESTIMATED /2 

/ / 

Aug. SONDS AS ONDSF MA M Jum 


1939. 1940 


in WPA employment since the start of the pro- 
gram in 1935, and the anticipated decline during the next year are 
The WPA relief rolls reached their peak 
of 3,335,000 in November of 1938 and have fallen since then. 
expected to show a further sharp reduction the next few months, then 


depicted in the chart above. 


They are 


COPYRIGHT, 1939, By THe UNITED States News PUBLISHING CORPORATION. 
to rise during the winter period of seasonally high unemployment, and 
then to fall sharply until the middle of 1940. This program is regarded 
as showing a trend away from the WPA made-work type of relief and 
toward PWA type of heavier projects providing regular jobs at regular 
pay—a step toward ending unemployment. 


RELIEF, LOANS AND 


WHAT THE NEW POLICIES MEAN BUSINESS 


ECENT and _ immediate prospective 

changes in relief and pump-priming ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government will have 
no very decisive effect on aggregate business 
volumes in the coming year. They will moder- 
ately affect the distribution as between light 
and heavy industries and as between the north- 
ern and southern portions of the country. 

These changes also are important in reflecting 
a shift, or a tendency toward shift, in the eco- 
nomic policy of the Administration. 

First, there is a definite trend away from the 
WPA method of unemployment relief, through 
made work, toward reemployment of labor on 
regular jobs at regular pay. This is a step, a 
small step, toward solution—instead of pallia- 
tion and perpetuation—of unemployment. 


The Trend Second there is a tend- 
ency—not clearly marked 
Toward U.S. as yet—toward Govern- 
busi- 

“Investments” ment entry into the bu 


ness of raising and in- 
vesting capital funds. The program now dimly 
taking form is for the Government to take re- 
sponsibility—direct or indirect—of raising 
money and directing its use in the construction 
of various improvements. This process is de- 
signed to replace, in part, private saving and 
investment, and in the essential principle of 
state capitalism. 
The new policies, thus, represent in part a 
“swing to the right” as asserted by some; but 
they represent no less a further shift toward 


the new “liberal” theories of Government and 
business. 

Specifically, the program comprises four 
main parts: 


1. WPA appropriation is cut by 700 million 


dollars; its employes by a million. Hourly wage 
rates for skilled workers will be cut to half; 
the wage differentials between North and South 
will be largely eliminated. 


2. If the President’s lending program goes | 
through—as anticipated—in most of its essen- | 


tials, at least 400 million extra dollars will go 
into heavy construction of the PWA type— 
using far more materials and machinery than 
the lighter WPA projects. This will partly 
nullify the cut in relief. 

3. The USHA has yet available almost an- 
other 500 million dollars for low-cost housing 
which has not reached the contract stage. 

4. Expenditures on armaments are to be in- 
creased by 225 million dollars this fiscal year. 

This all adds up to a net increase of 400 to 
500 million dollars spent and a net reduction 


of not more than a couple of hundred thousand © 


jobs—provided the new heavy construction 


housing and arms production develop rapidly + cept to offset differences in living costs. These 


enough to absorb the WPA lay-offs. (For the 
1,100-million-dollar increase in these latter ex- 
penditures should, theoretically, provide 800,- 
000 jobs or more to offset the one million re- 
duction in WPA rolls.) 

The chart above shows the record of WPA 
employment since inception of the organization 
in the middle of 1935. Its rolls reached a high 


Trends in recovery policies. Effects 
of the changes in relief and of Fed- 
eral lending plans. 


record of 3,335,000 employes (monthly average) 
in November, 1938, and averaged just over three 
million for the fiscal year ending June 30 this 
year. For the current month, the number is 
estimated at approximately 2,300,000 and, under 
present plans, will average about 2,050,000 in 
the current fiscal year. The number, accord- 
ing to Col. Harrington’s estimates, will fall 
from its present level to 1.8 million in Septem- 
ber and October, recover to 2.4 million in Jan- 
uary and February—reflecting seasonal unem- 
ployment—and then drop to 1.5 million by next 
June. 

Elimination of the prevailing wage provision 
has led to strikes involving 92,000 WPA workers 
and demands by union labor for restoration of 
the clause. The strikes were obviously ill- 
timed, as they came on a “falling market” for 
that type of employment. Experienced labor 
leaders ordinarily time their strikes on a rising 
labor market. The strikes, moreover, have not 
been well received by the public and have ap- 
parently killed any chance of Congressional ac- 
tion to restore the prevailing wage rule. 


Work Schedule 


Interrupted by 


Skilled workers. on 
PA projects have been 
union 


receiving pay 
Short Hours scales, averaging $1.33 
an hour for building 


tradesmen. It has been the practice of these 
skilled mechanics to work only a few hours a 
week, causing interruption of work schedules, 
and then, in many instances, to put in a con- 
siderable part of their time on private jobs. 
These laborers will now receive an average of 
only 59 cents an hour and will have to work 130 
houis a month. This is expected to discourage 
the practice of “chiseling,” or holding down 
two jobs at once. 

Rates of pay also are changed by the stipu- 
lation that no wage differentials shall exist ex- 


differentials are now very wide—one job pay- 
ing 28 cents an hour in Arkansas, for example, 
and $1.02 in Illinois. Differences in cost of 
living between North and South are not over 3 
to 5 per cent. The outcome probably will be 
a marked leveling up of Southern relief wages 
and more flow of WPA funds to that section. 

The other changes in spending policies of the 
Government will largely offset changes in 
WPA. They will not, however, be a complete 
or direct offset. 

Increased expenditures contemplated for 
heavy construction, low cost housing, and arm- 
aments amount to about 1,100 million dollars 
against the WPA reduction of 700 millions. 
One effect of this change will be smaller flow 
of funds into the retail stores for current con- 


. sumption goods, an increased flow for purchase 


of construction materials and military supplies: 
Steel, cement, lumber, machinery, heavy chemi- 
cals, non-ferrous metals, etc. 


This type of expendi- 
ture tends to keep the 
money in_ circulation 
The Jobless longer before it accu- 

mulates in idle pools at 
the banks. It is slow-working, however, in fur- 
nishing employment for labor. Hence it is 
likely that the Government will find that the 
new portion of its program does not take care 
of the particular individuals released by cur- 
tailment of the other part of the program, leav- 
ing a necessity of increased relief appropria- 
tions unless private industry expands markedly 
by winter. 

The ,chief reason assigned for easing out of 
WPA relief measures toward “public invest- 
ment” is that the former are said to have con- 
tributed to instability of business in the past 
few years. It is pointed out that these dis- 
bursements contracted rapidly from late 1936 
to the fall of 1937, when business began to de- 
cline, and advanced from early 1938 to the fall 
of that year when business began to rise 
sharply. It might be debated, however, whether 
these variations in relief were a cause or an 
effect of business fluctuations. 

Inadequacy of the present “public investment” 
program to produce business recovery is quite 
apparent. The new lend-spend program will 
pour only an additional half billion dollars, at 
most, into the coffers of industry in the next 
12 months. Leading economists estimate that 
at least 7 or 8 billion dollars more in durable 
goods is required annually for anything like 
full recovery. 


Plan is Slow 


In Absorbing 


L. M. GRAVES. 


U. S. CONTRACTS. 
NEW “CONTROLS' 


New standards for Government 
contracts. Amendments to Walsh- 
Healey Act. 


wa 
de! 
\ ANY industries doing business with the Goy. “ 
ernment, which formerly were exempt from eve 
the provisions of the Walsh-Healey Public Con. at 
tracts Act—the law setting up labor Standards to 
on Government contracts—may be brought un. 
der the Act if amendments adopted July 17 by — 
the Senate are approved by the House. 
As originally introduced by Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, the amendments would 
have extended the Act to all Government con- 
tracts of $2,000 or more. In the final form Passed 
by the Senate minimum was raised to $4,000. 
Administrator L. Metcalfe Walling of the Public 
Contracts Division of the Labor Department, who - 
administers the Act, estimated that extension of the 
the coverage to all contracts of $2,000 or more wh 


would have brought about 20 times as many t 
contracts under law as at present, when only . 
contracts of $10,000 or more are included. He 


estimated that ‘such a reduction would bring “a 
100,000 contracts annually under the law. Pre 
Many More Companies 
Brought Under Law a 
Not only will many new groups of companies be 
be brought under the law by the amendments, ant 
but provision is made for extension of the law pa 
to cover contracts for construction of govern- C 
mental maritime equipment and for non-profes- a: 
sional services such as laundering. la 
The law in its present form requires that per- a 
sons doing business with the Federal Govern- prc 
ment stipulate in their contracts that employes vid 
engaged on the work to fill the contracts wil! no! 
not work more than 40 hours a week and will 
receive the minimum wages established by the _ 
Secretary of Labor. Thus far, minimum wages 
for this purpose have been set for 24 industries sl 
or industry divisions. 
Other changes in labor standards for Govern- 
ment contracts, provided by the amendments, 
include: 


1. Extension of the Act to include all im- 
mediate subcontracts in excess of $4,000. At pres- 
ent the Act does not include subcontractors. 

2. Reduction of the age limit for employment 
of female minors from 18 to 16, making the 
standards for both boys and girls the same. No 
minor, however, under 18, may be employed in 
a hazardous occupation. 


“Blacklist”? Provided 


For Violators of Laws 


3. Provision that firms found guilty in ihe 
courts of having violated any law or laws re- 
lating to collective bargaining shall for three 
years be placed on a “blacklist” of firms in- 
eligible to bid on Government contracts. This 
provision was amended to provide that the Ser- 
retary of Labor may. earlier terminate a firm’s 
“blacklisting” on finding it had removed the 
grounds on which court action was based. 

4. Authority for the Secretary of Labor to 
recover for employes double and treble the 
amount due to them in back wages in cases 
where their employers violate, the Act for 4 
second or third time. At present the Act per- 
mits only recovery of wages due. 

5. Provision that the law. will not be operative 
in time of war, in order to assure the Govern- 
ment the utmost freedom in conducting war- 
time operations. 

Changes in the Act to make all subcontractors 
liable for its provisions, as well as the lowering 
of the minimum amount of contract under the 
Act, according to Administrator Walling, would 
eliminate a large amount of evasion of the law. 

Under the present form of the Act, it is esti- 
mated that it covers only 3 per cent of the 
Government supply contracts and 15 per cent 
of the total value of such contracts. 

The amendments in their present form aré 
believed to meet House objections which caused 
the defeat of somewhat similar provisions at 
a previous session of Congress. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. *. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Government 


JAMES A. FARLEY 


Postmaster General of the United States 


A NET operating postal surplus of ten milion 
dollars is the record for the fiscal year © 
ing June 30, 1939. Postal revenues for this 
period, of $745,098,350, were the highest in the 
history of the postal service. 
This revenue figure for the 1939 fiscal yea! - 
represents a gain of 17 million dollars over tie - 


same period a year ago, which, in turn, repre= Un 
sents the previous all-time high in postal ' Dc 
ceipts. Postal expenditures are still far be: me 
what they had been during the previous adm! by 
istration. 
Gains in postal earnings started during ‘* De 
last Christmas season and each month since (4! jot 
time were well ahead of the corresponding mon: th ha 
a year ago. These gains came from all over tne les 
country ard were evenly distributed amone ine rn 
metropolitan and rural areas. ; 
A large increase of mailings under permit pos: Dx 
age, which obviates the use of postage stamps 
accounted for most of the gains. This was as mt 
most wholly due to increased use of the ma 1S 
by business and industry. As a sensitive anerel Th 
eter of business conditions, the postal estab!'s sib 
ment is again seen as indicating a sharp upwa'® 
trend in general prosperity. 
(From a statement July 20.) 
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A sharply revised from that which 
was first recommended by the Presi- 
dent is under consideration by Con- 
the purpose of the program, how- 
ever, is unchanged. What is aimed 
at is the use of Governmental powers 
to obtain investment capital outside 


"What Congress is doing 
to the lending program. 
Brakes on competition with 


industry. 


the budget which will start the 
wheels of industry humming again 
at prosperity speed. 

The name of the bill was changed 
las: week to “The Works Financing 
Act” instead of “The Self-liquidating 
Projects Act,” the name under which 
it was originally introduced. 

Along with this shift in name are 


a whole series of changes, many of | 


which are aimed at reducing the dis- 
eretionary authority of the President 
and the agencies scheduled to take 
part in the program. 

Senator Barkley, Majority Leader 
of the Senate, took the lead in form- 
ulating amendments to the bill to 
meet objections that the original 
program went too far and to pro- 
vide greater guarantees that it will 
not compete with private business. 


- 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 


Caomolative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. $1, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 41, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
3% Camulative Preference Stock 
No. 30, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
pavable on August 15, 1939, to holders of 
record at close of business July 25, 1939. 

How H. Jr. 


wiv 12, 1930 Secretary 


SPENDING-LENDING program 


—Harris & Ewing 
TWO FOR ONE 
Secretary of Treasury Morgenthau 
(seated) listens attentively while 
Edward oll. Foley, Treasury Gen- 
eral Counsel, tries to sell the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
the idea of the President’s new 
spending-lending bill. 


Policies contained in the program 
either as now drawn up in the bill 


+ public works this fiscal year, 100 mil- # Administration, the Department of 


lion for railroad equipment loans, 20 


million for rural electrification, 250 


million for rural rehabilitation proj- 
ects and 100 million for foreign trade 
loans. 

2. Authorization for direct loans to 
railroads for purchase of equipment 


and for Government leasing of equip- 


ment to carriers. This is a modifi- 
cation of the original program which 
provided that all the money lent 
should go to finance Government 
leases of equipment. 


3. All money spent under the Act 
is to be kept in channels where there 
is no competition with private in- 
dustry. An exception, however, is 
made in the case of hospitals. 


New Limitations 


On Interest Rates 


4. Limitation of interest rates so 
that borrowers would be charged no 
more than the prevailing rates of 
interest on longest-term govern- 
mental obligations. This would mean, 
at present rates, an interest of about 
2's per cent. 

5. Authorization ior acquisition of 
land in connection with the highway 
program and for holding of this land 
for.as long as 20 years to enable the 
Government to garner profit aceru- 


_ing from such operations. 


| Or as proposed in amendments sched- | 
uled for approval, in addition to | 


those mentioned, include: 

I. Provision for lending 2,590 mil- 
lion dollars for various types of im- 
provements, including 850 million 
dollars for highway improvements 
and non-Federal public works; 350 
million dollars for railroad equip- 
ment needs; 500 million dollars for 
rural electrification; 90 million dol- 
lars for reclamation projects; 600 
million dollars for rural rehabilita- 


for foreign trade loans. 

Of these amounts, the plan is to 
spend 300 million dollars for high- 
way improvements and non-Federal 


Other changes agreed upon pro- 
vide for elimination of clauses in the 
original bill to permit the RFC and 
PWA to organize subsidiary corpora- 
tions and make loans to them for 
reduction from 40 to 30 years of the 
maturity period of funds issued by 
the RFC to finance the program. 

Another phase of the original pro- 
gram which is given a fair chance 
of favorable consideration at this 


_ session is the proposal to add 800 


| 


| 


million dollars to the amount avail- 
able for low-cost housing projects. 
As the program is now set up, the 
RFC would be the key . banking 
agency. Jesse Jones, Federal Loan 
Administrator, has explained how- 


ete ' ever, that, according to his view, the 
tion projects and 100 million dollars | 


RFC might have little to say about 
policies followed by other agencies. 

Agencies in addition to the RFC 
which would be concerned with the 
program include the Public Works 


D° ‘ou Know that the American rail- 
toads can haul,speedily and efficiently, 
More than a billion tons of freight a year— 


More th 
“re than 30 tons for every family in the 
United States? 


- you know that the railroads handle 
re than eight times the tonnage handled 


A ig other common carrier serving the 
10n / 


ms te know that the railroads do this 

co ‘hom average charge of about 1 cent for 

a a mile? And that this is far 

the average charge made by any 

Providing general transporta- 
ser ice 


Do you know 


af that the average capacity of 


ll is more than 48 tons—and 

mA d Ocomouves are able to pull, in 
S’€ train, a load of 5,000 tons? 

These are 

Bible 


facts—and they are made pos- 
se the railroads have the real 


hecau 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


4 


super-highways of today and tomorrow, 
built and maintained by private enterpyse. 


That is why the American railroads pro- 
vide the most modern transportation in the 
world—mass transportation by means of a 
single power unit pulling a long train of 
cars—over a steel “highway” used for no 
other purpose but mass transportation. 


And that’s the only kind of transportation 
which makes possible our modern world 
of mass production and mass distribution 
of the things which the American people 
need and enjoy. 


the world 


While railroads have been doing our haul- 
ing since oxcart days, they have kept pace 
with the times by constantly improving and 
modernizing their track and equipment. 
The billions of dollars invested in im- 
proved facilities have been railroad dol- 
lars—not tax dollars. For railroads build 
their own tracks, maintain them, and pay 
taxes on them, 


When you look at the record of the rail- 
roads and the job they are doing, you can 
see why government transportation policy 
should give all carriers equal treatment 
and an equal opportunity to earn a living. 


sam reamtiscol 
wor.o's Fam 


SEE AMERICA 


from coast to coast and 
border to border, on one 


“GRANDCIRCLE” RAIL TICKET 


;) $90 in coaches— $135 in Pullmans (plas $45 for 1 
Start from your home town—visit both the 
New York and the San Francisco World’s Fairs 
—and return. Your own choice of routes; stop- 
overs anvwhere! Get the full facts from 

your ticket agent about the greatest 


travel bargain in history! 


Agriculture, the Export-Import Bank, 
the Bureau of Public Roads and the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

Funds would be obtained by the 
RFC through the sale of Govern- 
ment-guaranteed securities in ordi- 


tinue to oppose the bill although the | 
amendments submitted by Senator 
Barkley are pleasing to them. 

“The Republicans,” he said, “will 
offer changes calculated to remove 


| some of the unusual powers con- 


tained in the program, decrease the 


_ appropriations and improve the bill 


[ewsqrata * The Revised Lend-Spend Plan: An Analysis 


if at all possible.” 


Senator Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), of 
Virginia, in a statement July 23, as- 


 serted that the RFC now has suf- 


nary invesment markets cnd thus | 


the operations would be kept from 
showing up in the deficit figures. 
Senate Minority Leader Charles L. 
McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, an- 
nounced after a strategy conference 
that he and his followers will con- 


| Leader McNary and his assistant, | 


ficient authority and funds to make 
all the loans proposed in the new 


lending bill for non-Federal public | 


works and self-liquidating toll roads. 
The Banking and Currency Com- 


mittee, by an extended session on the | 


bill at the close of last week, was 
able to whip the measure into shape 
for action in the Senate this week. . 

Senator Barkley announced that 
plans have been made for bringing 
the bill up for consideration under a 
special rule. He said that Mincrity 


Senator Austin (Rep.), of .Vermont, | 


have interposed no objection to giv- 
ing the bill, which is the major ob- 
stacle to adjournment, right‘of way 
on the legislative calendar. 


Senator Barkley is of the opinion | 


that only two or three days of de- 


_ bate will be needed to pass on the 


measure in the Senate. But the bill 
would then have to go to the House, 
where it may encounter a long delay. 


A 40-Million Fund 
For Farm Tenants 


HE Farm Security Administration 
has $40,000,000 on tap for a 


limited number of competent farm 
_ tenants, sharecroppers and farm la- 
borers to purchase their own farms. | 


Of this new appropriation for the 
1949 fiscal year recently voted by 
Congress, $1,227,937 has been ap- 
proved for loans to 47 counties in 
the 11 northeastern States. Plans 


for the rest of the money have been 
worked out on paper and merely 
await the approval of Secretary Wal- 
lace before the funds become avail- 
able for other sections. 


The farm tenant program is the 
Spearhead of the Administration’s 
drive to stem the gradual impoverish- 
ment of landlords, tenants and land. 
The first step was made by passing 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act in 1937, which provided $10,000,- 
000 in loans. The next year $25,000,- 
000 was appropriated. 


With the new appropriation, a total 


of $75,000,000 has been set aside for 


this program. Already more than 
6,000 farm purchases have been made 
for former tenants and laberers. The 


_ average cost of these homesteads has 
The loans are ° 


been about $5,000. 
made for periods of 40 years and are 
amortized in average annual pay- 
ments of 4.3 per cent. Payments may 
vary in accordance with farm ine 
come. 
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Year Ended 
December 31 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


York funds. 


Dated July 1, 1989 


THE COMPANY 


UNDERWRITING 


Dated July 19, 1939. 


This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Debentures is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 
This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commisgion, 


which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$85,000,000 
Shell Union Oil Corporation 


Fifteen Year 242% Debentures 


Interest payable January 1 and July 1 


Coupon Debentures in denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal. Registered Debentures in denominations of 
$1,000, $5,000, $10,000 and authorized multiples of $10,000. Coupon Debentures and registered Debentures, 


and the several denominations of registered Debentures, interchangeable. 


Semi-annual sinking fund of $1,500,000 payable each January 1 and July 1 from January 1, 1943 to Januar 
inclusive, to be applied to the purchase of Debentures at not exceeding the principal amount thereof and, if 


not so obtainable, to the redemption by lot of Debentures at 100% thereof. 


Also redeemable at the option of the Company in whole at any time, or in part on any interest date in principal amounts 
aggregating not less than $5,000,000, on not less than 30 days notice, to and including July 1, 1944, at 10214%; 
thereafter, to and including July 1, 1946, at 102%; thereafter, to and including July 1, 1948, at 10112%; 

‘thereafter, to and including July 1, 1950, at 101%; thereafter, to and including Jul 
at 10012%;.and thereafter, at 100%; plus accrued interest in each case. 


The Company, incorporated in Delaware on February 8, 1922, is primarily a holding company. 
Its subsidiaries are engaged principally in producing, refining, transporting, buying and selling 
crude petroleum and products derived therefrom at wholesale and retail. Subsidiaries own oil and gas properties, 
pipe lines, refineries and marketing facilities. Over 64.35% of the Company’s common (voting) stock is owned by 
The Batavian Petroleum Company, The Hague, The Netherlands, which is in turn owned by Royal Dutch Company 
for the Working of Petroleum Wells in the Netherlands Indies, The Hague, The Netherlands (60%) and The 
*‘Shell’’ Transport & Trading Co., Ltd., London, England (40%). 
a 


CAPITALIZATION 


Fifteen- Year 344% Debentures, due March 1, 1951 (authorized $60,000,000) + 

Fifteen Year 354% Sinking Fund Debentures, due June 1, 1953 (authorized $25,000,000) +.... 

544% Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock, par value $100 per share (authorized and 
outstanding 360,380 shares)* 


(a) the $57,427,000 principal amount of Fifteen- Year 312% Debentures at 102'2% 
(b) the $25,000,000 principal amount of Fifteen Year 352% Sinking Fund Debentures at 104% 


.¢ 4640625 6.0 028.6 44 6 


8 2.8 6.8.6 9 4.0 


The following is merely a brief outline, prepared by the Company, of certain information contained 
in the Offering Prospectus and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and 
in the Registration Statement, which include important information not outlined or indicated herein. 
The Offering Prospectus, which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read pnor to any 
purchase of these Debentures. 


Common Stock, without par or stated value per share (authorized 20,000,000 shares; out- 
standing 13,070,625 shares)** 


1 The Company intends to apply the proceeds from sale of the new Debentures toward redemption of these debentures. 
* Conversion rights expired July 1, 1985, Includes 19,280 shares held in treasury. 
** 619,750 shares are reserved for the exercise of warrants (at $85 per share) which expire October 1, 1989. 


The net proceeds to be received by the Company from the sale of these Debentures (estimated to 
amount to $81,557,600, exclusive of accrued interest, and after deducting estimated expenses in the 
amount of $254,900 and underwriting discounts or commissions) will be applied, together with treasury funds, 
to the redemplion of 


* Exclusive of accrued interest for the issues to be redeemed, to be paid out of treasury funds. 


FARNINGS The following tabulation relating to the consolidated income of the Company and its subsidiaries 
should be read in conjunction with the summary of consolidated income and related notes in the 
Offering Prospectus. 


Interest and 


Depletion and Income from Income before Amortization 
Soles Depreciation * Operations Interest Charges 
$186,707 ,730 $30,985,950 $ 810,815 $2,787,438 $3,736,549 
202,169,218 33,847,986 7,145,917 9,385,202 2,572,367 
231,698,034 34,297,795 19,857,988 22,086,745 2,431,885 
260,307 ,699 37,518,393 22,313,243 22,949,539 2,280,659 
252,831,764 40,147,413 14,335,517 13,979,993 2,661,570 


Earnings of the Company and its subsidiaries consolidated for the five months ended May 31, 1939, unaudited 
and subject to adjustment, indicated Net Income of $1,097,342 as compared with $5,110,367 for the corresponding 
period in 1938. 


DEBENTURES Jhe Fifteen Year 242% Debentures will be unsecured and will be issued under a Trust Agreement 

dated July 1, 1939 with Irving Trust Company, as Trustee. No additional Debentures may be issued 
under the Trust Agreement. Other indebtedness may be incurred by the Company or any subsidiary. The 
provisions of the Trust Agreement and Debenture holders’ rights (with certain exceptions and limitations stated 
in the Offering Prospectus) may be modified by vote of holders of 6624% of outstanding Debentures. 


Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters named in the Offering Prospectus 
have severally agreed to purchase the Debentures from the Company at 96'/,%, or a total of 
$81,812,500, and accrued interest. Such Debentures are to be offered to the public at 973/,%, or a total of $83,087,500, 
and accrued interest. The underwriting discounts are 1'/,%, or a total of $1,275,000. Payment for and delivery of 
the Debentures are to be made on or after July 24, 1939, but not later than July 28, 1939. 


Price 9734% and Accrued Interest 


The Underwriters, including the undersigned and the others named in the Offering Prospectus, have 
agreed to purchase these Debentures when, as and if issued, and subject to the approval of their counsel, 
Messrs, Davis l’olk Wardwell Gardiner §& Reed, and to certain further conditions. It is expected that 
delivery of Debentures in temporary form, exchangeable for definitive Debentures when prepared, will be 
made at the office of J. P. Morgan §& Co, on or about July 2}, 1939, against payment therefor in New 


TO FACILITATE THE OFFERING, IT IS INTENDED TO STABILIZE THE PRICE OF THESE 
DEBENTURES. THIS STATEMENT IS NOT AN ASSURANCE THAT THE PRICE OF THE ABOVE 
SECURITY WILL BE STABILIZED OR THAT THE STABILIZING, IF COMMENCED, MAY NOT 
BE DISCONTINUED AT ANY TIME. 


Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each 
purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned or from any other underwriter of this issue. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. - 
HARRIMAN RIPLE Y& CO. 
BLYTH & CO. Inc. 

LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 

HAYDEN, STONE & CO. 

DOMINICK & DOMINICK 


Due July 1, 1954 


y 1, 1952, 


Outstanding as of 
December 31, 1938 


I, 1954, 


$ 57,427 ,000.00 


233 672,821.38 


$58 ,862,675.00* 


25,000 ,000.00 
36,038 ,000.00 


26,000,000 .00* 


$84,862,675 .00* 


Net Income 
or (Loss) 

$ (949,111) 
6,812,835 

19,654,860 

20,668,880 


11,318,423 & 
*Includes intangible development expenditures, amortization and abandonments. It has been the practice of the 
Company and its subsidiaries, since its inception, to charge to income in the year of expenditure an amount equal 
to intangible development expenditures. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol, VII, No. 30 July 24, 1939 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death’ your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 


HERE’S a lesson in the events of last week—a lesson 
in inevitable boomerangs that ensue from extreme 
tactics in government. 

Time and again through all the history of repub- 
lics it has been demonstrated that majorities must be tol- 
erant of minorities lest this very lack of self-restraint 
tends to create among the people of a democracy a sym- 
pathy for the minority sufficient eventually to convert it 
into a new majority. 

The prohibitionists never learned the value of objec- 
tivity. They insisted on an extreme position and, in the 
end, the Eighteenth Amendment was never modified but 
repealed. | 

Certain experiences which the New Deal is encounter- 
ing at this very session of Congress reveal a failure to un- 
derstand the dangers of carrying public power to an ex- 
treme. Let us enumerate them: 

1. The National Labor Relations Board, mistakenly 
believing that to modify the Wagner act was to destroy it, 
took an adamant position against any amendments. The 
CIO joined the Labor Board and carried on throughout 
the country an active campaign against changing the law 
in any particular that might make it fair to employers or 
indeed that might take cognizance of the widespread ob- 
jections of an equitable character which various em-. 
ployers were making. 
FRIENDS OF Today the tide is turning 
against the Wagner act. It is in 
WAGNER ACT danger because of the extremist 
TOO RIGID position taken not by the foes but 

by the friends of the law. The 
Senate and House conducted a perfunctory investigation 
of the operation of the statute. The inquiries took on an 
academic atmosphere in which it was announced at the 
outset that the Labor Board would countenance no im- 
portant amendments. The result finally was the 
passage last week in the House by an overwhelming vote 
of a resolution of investigation that will really be an 
investigation. 

The new inquiry will be more damaging to the Board 
and various labor groups than would have resulted from 
the acceptance of amendments. Now the House members 
will inquire into the ways by which labor organizations 
operate. Subpoenas doubtless will be issued for all records 
and financial transactions with an idea of showing what the 
dues of unions are used for and to what extent they are 
applied for political purposes instead of to advance the 
cause of collective bargaining, how strikes are financed 
and countless other extraneous matters which creep into 
Congressional inquiries. 

All this would have been avoided if the CIO and the 
Labor Board had recognized that there was some merit in 
the contention of employers that certain interpretations 
of the act—derived no doubt from the ambiguous or gen- 
eral phrases of the law—were necessarily one-sided and 
required correction in the law itself. 


HATCH BILL westigation | 
the type of inquiry in which con- 
MEETS CRY FOR gressional committees some- 


CLEAN POLITICS times indulge, it may cause pub- 


lic sentiment to demand really 
drastic changes in the law. Again an example of extrem- 
ism carried to its logical reaction in a democracy. 

2. The Senate and House last week passed the Hatch 
bill to cleanse the WPA and relief agencies of political ac- 
tivity. It is a much more severe bill curbing the political 
campaigning of federal officials and employees than has 
ever been passed before. Why? Because it is the prod- 
uct of extremism. 

When there was an outcfy three or four years ago 
against political abuse among the relief agencies of the 
government, the New Deal brushed the criticism aside. 
When the 1936 campaign saw WPA trucks used to bring 
voters to the polls, when state after state political ma- 
chine lined up the relief vote for the administration in 
power, there were demands for an investigation and for 
a cleanup but nothing was done. 

Then came the Kentucky senatorial primary contest of 
1938 and charges were again made only to be white- 
washed as inconsequential by the WPA Administrator. 
The charges were, however, substantiated by official in- 
vestigation through an independent Senate committee. 

Little by little, as happens in a democracy, public opin- 


If the investigation becomes 


EXTREMES 


Conspicuous Instances of Arbitrary Action Such as Administration Error on “Purge’ and Refusal pee st 
to Modify Existing Laws Have Led to Reactions in Congress and New Legislation Curbing the 
Powers of the Executive Agencies—Unwillingness to Examine Issues Fairly 
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ion became aroused and now finally action has come in a 
the form of the Hatch bill which not only forbids any po- 
litical activity on the part of federal employees but makes 
it difficult for governmental power to be used to influence 
or coerce other voters. No such law would have been nec- 
essary or would have passed if the majority, conscious of 
its power to ignore the minority, had not dealt so cava- 
lierly with the protests of the citizenry who were outraged 


by the use of public power for political purposes. 
ATTEMPTS AT 3. Early in 1938 an inner group 
of New Dealers concocted the 


7 URGE” COSTLY idea of using the presidential au- 
TO NEW DEAL thority and political prestige to 


punish members of the Demo- 
cratic party in Congress who had ventured to be inde- 
pendent. Contrary to the advice of the oldest leaders in 
the Democratic party—and even some not so old who had 
read political history—a “purge” was ordered. In Mary- 
land, in Georgia, in Iowa, and in Virginia and, for a time, 
in Indiana, the battle against independent Democrats 
was on. 

Today what is the effect of such extreme tactics? 

It may or may not be a coincidence but it so happens 
that Representative Howard Smith of Virginia, Demo- 
crat, whom the Administration tried to “purge’” led the 
fight in the House for an investigation of the Labor Board 
and heads the committee which will do the investigating. 

Likewise when the Administration needed but two 
votes to get a favorable recommendation from the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on its neutrality revision 
program, it so happened—maybe it was a coincidence— 
that Senators Gillette of Iowa and George of Georgia, 
Democrats, selected for “purging,” voted against the Ad- . 
ministration’s wishes. 

These men had convictions of their own and doubtless 
would be the last to show any vindictiveness .but they 
were estranged from the executive end of the government 
when a closer and friendlier understanding might have 
opened the way long ago for them to take a contrary view. 
Again, extreme tactics in attempting to discipline men of 
independent mind brought worse repercussions. 


Administration has insisted on 

A RESULT OF the lump sum method of appro- 

ARBITRARY ACTS priation. Efforts of members of 


Congress to write amendments 
which would earmark funds or specify their uses in ac- 
cordance with legislative custom were vigorously fought 
and defeated by the Administration. It wanted no limita- 
tion or restrictions on its spending power. 

Reflecting public reaction, the Senate last week began 
to whittle down the power of the Administration on the 
lending-spending program. Concession after concession 
had to be made to save the measure from complete defeat 
before adjournment. Had the Administration recognized 
and respected the congressional prerogative before and 
had it not fostered a “rubber stamp” conception of legis- 
lative duty, there would have been a better “lending- 
spending” bill which truly might have been of more help 
to recovery in these troublous times than will be the emas- 
culated measure which is now pending and which will be 
passed in some form this week. Extremism has again 
bred its own reaction. 

®. The Senate last week passed the bill offered by Sen- 
ator Logan, Democrat, to require all commissions and 
boards to give the citizen a fair hearing and to provide 
more court reviews for persons aggrieved by administra- 
tive action. 

The bill results from the arbitrary powers exercised by 
various New Deal agencies. The theory that a commis- 
sion can be its own judge, jury and prosecutor has at last 
brought a negative reaction from the country. 

The Logan bill may go too far in some particulars. | 
It is a far-reaching piece of legislation. Maybe it will 
impair a certain freedom of action which quasi-judicial 
commissions, charged with administrative functions, 
should exercise. But who will deny that the New Dealers 
have been riding high, wide and handsome in these newly 
created commissions and have been lately urging that 
court reviews be limited if not altogether curtailed? 

In the face of such a habit of arbitrary action, the de- 
mand for fairness to the citizen is an inevitable result. 
This extreme legislation is the product of the folly. of an 
Administration which has destroyed the concept of bi- 


4, Ever since 1933, the present 


| 
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partisan commissions and boards created by Congress and 
filled them with personnel of preconceived economic, if not 
political, bias. There never would have been any pressure 
for the legislation sufficient to get it through the Senate 
if all boards and commissions had treated citizens alike. 
Extremism again begets extremism. 


TACTICS MAY 


There are other instances of 
the way, reaction has come to 
government. Many more in- 


MEAN SETBACK 
stances are still to come. Perhaps 
TO LIBERALISM tis of the ade desirable of 


New Deal objectives, as written into present laws, will be 
materially impaired when public opinion is forced to 
choose between those who refuse to modify their posi- 
tion or acknowledge mistakes and those who ostensibly 
want to make desirable changes but who, stimulated by 
the tide of victory, may be tempted to go the whole dis- 
tance, especially as recovery lags. . 

The present session of Congress was the opportune 
moment for a correction process. The New Deal had the 
chance to meet legitimate criticism but refused to touch 
some of the most controversial pieces of legislation on the 
statute books. 

Maybe we will be saying some day that the time to have 
saved liberalism was in 1939. Whether the Administra- 
tion can do a corrective job in the 1940 Congress and 
thereby win back much of the independent and fair- 
minded vote of the country which it has lost remains to 
be seen. It may then be too late to appease the opposition. 

Where the New Dealers have made their mistake was 
in adopting a consciously partisan view of public power 
in administrative offices which should above all else be 
free from prejudice. A striking case in point came to the 
surface last week in the office of the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator, Elmer F. Andrews. | 

Several months ago Mr. Andrews recommended to Con- 
gress certain changes in the wage and hour law. Among 
them was an amendment to exempt white-collar workers 
earning $200 a month from the operations of a fixed work 
week. The theory was that high priced employees should 
not be paid overtime as they were well paid anyway and 
that employers might better husband their funds for in- 


‘creases among the lower paid groups. 


For a long time these amend- 
ments which had the approval of 
the President were considered as 
EXPEDIENCY good as passed. No objection 

was publicly voiced in any impor- 
tant quarter. Since the Administrator himself favored 
them, it was assumed they were fair to employers and em- 
ployees. Chairman Norton of the House Labor Committee 
sponsored the amendments and they were adopted by the 
House committee itself. 

Then last week Mr. Andrews suddenly announced 
that he had changed his mind, that he no longer supported 
the change for white-collar workers. Asked for his reason, 
he told the press that one particular C. I. O. union had 
been the chief objector. He also said: 


PRINCIPLES 
IGNORED FOR 


“I put that (the white collar amrendment) in as a 
thing to make the act administratively easier. It 
was opposed by organized labor and now that organ- 
ized labor has done such a swell job in helping me 
fight my battles, I think it would be unethical for me 
to press for that amendment if they object to it.” 
Clearly this attitude toward public power is a travesty 

on morality in government. It reflects a concept of gov- 
ernmental action which is solely in the interest of a group 
or a class and in disregard of what governmental au- 
thority should be—an impartial and judicially minded 
agency swayed by no group and in debt to no lobby how- 
ever beneficial or highminded its purposes. 

Such manifestations of extremism, as Mr. Andrews’ 
statement reveals, cannot but bring in time a serious re- 
action to the Wage and Hour law itself which has much in 
it to be commended. Today the Congress unhappily is in 
a mood to curtail enforcement funds which are so es- 
sential to the preservation of the wage and hour law. 

Mistake after mistake is made by public officials 
when the-end-justifies-the-means becomes the basic mo- 
tive or when they yield to the temptations of pride, selfish- 
ness, back-scratching, vote-swapping or the intimidation 
of pressure groups. 

The extremes of yesterday provoke in the opposite di- 
rection the extremes of tomorrow. 
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